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CHICAGO. 
The value of your system is that your principles 
never need exceptions. I consider the work you offer 
the best in existence, or (believing that truth is sin- 
gle), | am convinced that your method is the first 
really scientific exposé uf music that has appeared. 
EDWIN 8S. METCALF, (Mus. Doc.,) 
Late Director of Salem Conservatory, 
and late of New England Conservatory. 



















HALLEcK, MINN. 
rhe principles enumerated in your teachings have 
en of constant application in my work and in my 
of music. (Rev.) P. B. PEABODY. 
Rector St. John’s Church. 

















CHicaGco. 
Your methods of teaching are to be highly com- 
nended. I predict for your school a revolution in 
1e study of music, and a reversal of current emperi- 
al methods. CARL BUNGE, 
Director Metropolitan Orchestra. 



















SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
I like your plan. 

(Prof.) HAMLIN C. COGSWELL, 

Director of Music. 








New York Ciry. 
I am well pleased with your method of teaching. 
(Miss) T. BLUESTONE. 






* THE VIOLINIST”’ 


Correspondence teaching has become a powerful 








factor in education. It carries to country and town 
listricts the best education that the best teachers 
e been able to systematize. The Chicago Corres- 


» School of Music is fortunate in having an 
ndefatigable scholar and original investigator direct- 
ng t work of its students throughout the country. 

irse in composition is especially thorough. 













TEMPLETON, lowa. 
[am more than pleased with your school in every 
vay, and | shall always recommend it to any one 
lesiring to study music, as [ think that your methods 
are far superior to any | have ever seen. 
THERESA WELTE. 
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CuicaGo, June 18, 1goo. 
Miss T. L. Mancan, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Dear Madam If you wish to study music, and 
snnot attend a conservatory, I should advise you to 
take the course offered by the Chicago Correspon- 
lence School of Music. I donot know that there is 
iny advantage in attending a conservatory. It is, 
ifter all, your personal work that is of value to you. 
I am familiar with the school and its methods, and 
know Dr. Marcus L. Quinn, the Director, personally. 
If you cannot afford to come to this city, and spend 
ear or two receiving instructions from masters, I 
should advise you to take up their course, because I 
know whatitis. It is better to learn correctly what 
io learn, than so much that you have to unlearn. 
Very truly yours, 
THEODORE C. BERESINA. 
Mr. Beresina was born in Austria, studied in Vienna under 
the masters, Joseph Hellmesberger and S._ E. Grun. He 












Brownell, Page & Co., Chicago 


What! Teach Music by Mail? 
YES, AND TO THE STUDENT'S SATISFACTION. 


Whom Do We Teach? 
Beginners, Advanced Students, Teachers, and Professional Musicians. 
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AS A TEACHER, do you want to increase your earnings 


and develop yourself in Harmony, eager and the higher 
departments of music, without interfering your classes ? 


We can make a musician of any person of common intelligence who will 
work under our direction. All we ask is an opportunity to demonstrate what 
we can do for YOU. Read what our correspondents, the press, and eminent 
musicians say. It is not necessary for you to study music in Leipzig or Paris 
to master the art and science of music—we have that for you. 


We have recently received a number of inquiries 
ning the Chicago Correspondence School of 
and in order to beable to give an accurate 
ntelligent 4p we have made a thorough in- 
gation. We find them to be a corporation char- 
inder the laws of the state, and having a sub- 
tial backing. . . . A strong endorsement of 
chool is the uniformity in the praise and interest 
ressed in the letters received from its pupils. 
























**MUSICAL CRITIC” 
these days of combinations, we look always for 


























; If you desire to make a trial recitation, send 50c. 
ining of large capital with the highest skill to Z is that Y 
luce the best results at minimum prices. These, 3 Pm. | unsolicited opinion y with a statement of your knowledge of music, and we 
ve believe, are found in the Chicago Correspondence % of Music can and will do all that it 7 will mail you a lesson which we will correct and 
School of Music. % promises H. B. ABBOTT, 3 return, with a candid opinion concerning your ability. 
mn . t ee y If vou are not satisfied, you need go no farther. 
Counci. Buurrs, Iowa. **Success, 
Your methods are in line with the best thought of Yj 710 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 4 SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS. 
e time, and I have no hesitancy in saying that your . 


hool is in the first rank of merit. 
VIRGIL E. DAVID (M. M.), 
Director of Inter-State College of Music. 
and President Omaha Musicians’ Association. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
106 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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BACK at tHe OLD HOMESTEAD 


RARE thing it is in this day, when so many 

forget their manhood, their duty to their 

fellow-beings, their very birthrights, in 
their lust for money, to find a man, sound of 
mind, rational, and liberal of thought, who has 
an ideal that is a synonym for success other than 
accumulation of wealth. 

It is an easy thing for one—particularly one 
who has not built himself a signal hill of dollars, — 
to be lost in the wilderness of money-gatherers 
that stand elbow to elbow across this great coun- 
try of ours. Occasionally, however, a bold spirit 
finds an eminence,—and breathes the purer air 
above. 

Such a one is John Burroughs, the naturalist, 
author, farmer and philosopher. I will not say 
that John Burroughs hates money; I do not say 
that he shuns it, but it is an undeniable truth that 
he knows when he has money enough. It is this 
knowledge—knowledge that so few Americans 
are capable of, —that makes him worthy of a niche 
in the memorial hall of American hearts. 

With an artist friend to keep me company, I 
sought him out in the house where he was born, 
at Roxbury, New York. I wanted to get in touch 
with a man who has solved the riddle of the ages 
—lIs life worth living ?—by discovering that an 


answer in the affirmative is not contingent upon 


the usual conditions. 

We found him swinging in a hammock; and, as 
we approached, he rose to meet us, with the easy 
grace of a man who has in his day met many 
people. He bade us be seated on a rug spread 
out on a grassy bank beside the hammock. and 
his dogs. fearing that their master’s greeting 
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John Burroughs 





lacked somewhat in cordiality, leaped and tum- 
bled over us till we felt like old members of the 
family and made so bold as to shout, ‘Lie 
down !"’ 

He then told us, by way of starting conversa- 
tion, how he and Laddie, a beautiful collie, a dog 
that could go after the cows, and, unassisted, 
bring the whole fifty-eight of them right to the 
barn,—how he and Laddie were walking in the 
pasture one afternoon, when a bull, an arrogant 
fellow, roared a challenge over the wall‘ to either 
one of them. ‘‘ Well, we fixed him, didn’t we, 
Laddie?’’ And Laddie’s answer with bark and 
tail bade me to believe that there must be a good 
joke on the bull between master and dog. 


ad 


He told us of a humming bird that had built a 
nest in a small apple tree just under his window, 
and how he had watched her and her eggs, and 
how, one day, when he looked in the nest, one 
egg was gone, and careful inspection revealed a 
black, hairless mass the size of a little finger nail 
that proved to be a newly hatched bird, and then 
how the second egg hatched, and the mother 
with her long needle-like bill fed them, and, fi- 
nally, one day flew away. The story, had it been 
of hair-raising adventure and narrow escapes, 
could not have held its audience better. 

Then he spoke of a certain boy, Jay Gould by 
name, who sat behind him in the small, red 
schoolhouse, when he learned the rule of three. 

‘John and Jay,’’ said an old fellow who at- 
tended the same school, ‘‘were not like the other 
boys. They learned their lessons easier, some- 


One of Natures 


Noblemen 
Reo RBennelt 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF 


Vir. BURROUGHS AT RoXBURY,N Y 
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how or other, and at recess, instead of 
the games, leaned against the side of the school- 


joining in 


house and looked on. John always knew where 
to find the largest trout; he could show you birds’ 
nests, and name all the flowers. He was fond of 
reading, and would walk five miles to borrow a 
book. But then he was a lazy fellow on the farm. 
I guess he is yet, for that matter. Jobn Bur- 
roughs is all right, though, and Roxbury is proud 
of the fact that it can claim him. We celebrated 
‘Burroughs Day’ instead of Arbor Day here last 
spring, in the high-school house, in honor of 
him.”’ 

After Mr. Burroughs left the school, he attended 
an academy for a short time. It was there, he 
says, that he saw an author for the first time. 

“I distinctly remember with what emotion | 
gazed upon him,’’ he said, ‘‘and followed him 
about in the twilight, keeping on the other side of 
the street. He was of little account,—a man who 
had failed as a lawyer, and then had written a 
history of Poland, which I have never heard of 
since that time; but to me he was the embodi- 
ment of the august spirit of authorship, and | 
looked upon him with more reverence and en- 
thusiasm than I had ever before looked upon any 
man with. I cannot divine why | should have 
stood in such worshipful fear and awe of this ob- 
scure individual, but I suppose it was the instinctive 
tribute of a timid and imaginative youth to a 
power he was just beginning to see,—or to feel, 
—the power of letters."’ 

He says, in the latest edition of his famous 
work: ‘‘My first book, ‘Wake Robin,’ was 
written while I was a government clerk in Wash- 
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LISTENING TO NATURE 


it enabled me to live over again the days 


ith. 


k in front of an iron wall. 
1 vault in which many millions of banknotes 
During my long periods of leisure, 


refuge in my pen. 


How my 


| passed with the birds, and in the scenes of 
I wrote the book while sitting at a 
I was the keeper 


mind reacted 


the iron wall in front of me, and sought 
e in memories of the birds and of summer 
s and woods!’’ . 
he reaction was so great that it forced him 
k to a natural home in his native state, where 


| to supplement the earnings of his pen by 
But grapes are at best 
ertain quantity, depending upon a more 


ts from his vineyard. 


rtain quantity, the weather. 
friend of his puts it, another string to his 
( elery. 
» back of his residence at West Park, where 
vineyard is,—up on the top of, the hills that 
the west bank of the Hudson,—our poet 


So he added, 


in old lake bed, a rocky basin, some three 
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yards 
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matter, swampy and overgrown. 


wide, half filled with peat and de- 


His 


il education taught him that, if properly 


ed, this soil was suitable for celery. 
ng powder he cleared away the rocky rim of 


So with 


sin. To-day, if one is stumbling around 
he hills in that vicinity, he suddenly 
on one of the most beautiful market 


ns ever conceived, with its long green rows 


ry and curly cabbage, a gem that attests 


yperation of man and nature. 


‘« Spring- 


elery is sought by the leading hotel chefs 


York and Boston. 


ng finished his garden, he happened to be- 
1im of a neighbor, a worthy and honest man 
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he indifference ot nature and non-inter- 
man, so he took him under his own cover- 
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His STUDY 





** SLABSIDES’ 


to seek a ‘‘lodge in some vast 
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PRACTICING RESTS 








JOHN BURROUGHS 


ERNEST NEAL LYON 


‘We pass baronial demesne, 

The trim-clipt lawn or formal close, 
For manor of the woodland glade,— 
A Knight by Nature's accolade, 

Escutcheoned with a brier-rose, 

And dryads dancing on the green ! 


Our eyes are bits of porphyry. 
Our stony ears miss Nature's rune. 

From out the lily by the brook 

He sees the smile of Beauty look ; 
To him the veery's vesSper tune 

Is syllabled with sanctity. 


The tuneful thrush, the silent snow,— 
In equal voices to his ear,— 
The timid fawn, the gentian blue, 
Re-spell the needed lesson—true 
In every life,—in every sphere,— 
The loftiest are the low / 


A seer, unspoilt by musty lore, 

A scientist aglow with art, 
A millionaire in flowers and birds, 
An almoner of magic words, 

To lure us close to Nature's heart,— 
May he live sixty summers more ! 




















wilderness,’’ wherein to spend whole days and 
nights alone with nature, is characteristic of the 
man. I fear that, if I must tell it, John Bur- 
roughs, the author, was not always careful about 
littering up the house with his birds’ nests and 
papers. Now, Mrs. John Burroughs is the soul of 
neatness, and the broom followed him from 
kitchen to garret. Thus it was that he turned 
his back on the lordly Hudson, closely wedded as 
it was to civilization, with its well groomed banks 
and tame, sleepy surface, and, leaving ‘ Riv- 
erby’’ to his wife and son, took his muse to the 
shady confines of ‘‘Slabsides.’’ One of the first 
things he wrote there was this fragrant bit:— 
‘*Blessed is he whose youth was passed upon 
the farm, and if it was a dairy farm his memories 


A DELIGHTFUL TASK 
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PACKING GRAPES 


will be all the more fragrant. The driving of the 
cows to and from the pasture every day and every 
season for years,—how much of summer and of 
nature he got into him on these journeys! What 
rambles and excursions did this errand furnish 
the excuse for! The birds and birds’ nests, the 
berries, the squirrels, the woodchucks, the beech 
woods with their treasures, into which the cows 
loved so to wander and browse, the fragrant winter 
greens, and a hundred nameless adventures, all 
strung upon that brief journey of half a mile to 
and from the remote pasture.”’ 

It must not be inferred that Mr. Burroughs has 
no money. As an author, he has given us such 
delightful books, dear to every lover of nature, as 
‘«Wake-Robin,’’ «‘Winter Sunshine,’’ ‘‘ Locusts 
and Wild Honey,’’ ‘‘Fresh Fields,’’ ‘*Indoor 
Studies,’’ ‘Birds and Poets,’’ ‘‘ Pepacton,’’ 
‘««Signs and Seasons,"’ ‘‘ Riverby,’’ ‘* Whitman,’’ 
and ‘The Light of Day,’’ published by Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 

His writings produce goodly sums, while his 
vineyards and gardens produce as much as he 
needs; but the charm of it all is, he knows not 
the unrest of eagerly seeking it His is one of 
the very infrequent instances in which a man 
knows when he has enough, and really and truth- 
fully does not caré for more. Nor is he a ‘‘hay- 
seed’’ in the popular application of that expres- 
sive term. When he goes to the city, as he oc- 
casionally does, (just to reassure himself that he 
prefers life in the country,) he is not met at the 
station by gentlemen in loud checked suits; he 
carries no air of the rustic with him. As an Irish 
wit recently put it, ‘‘ When in Paris, he does as 
the parasites do,’’ and he conducts himself and 
clothes himself as a well regulated citizen should. 

So John Burroughs is rich, not in money, but 
in thought, in simplicity, in the knowledge that 
he is making the best of life. He has found out 
that money is not everything, that all the money 
in the world will not buy a light heart, or a good 
name,—that there is a place for every one, and in 
that place alone can a man be of service to him- 
self or others, —that there alone can he be success- 
ful; there only can he be ‘‘rich without money!’’ 
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A Timely 
Discussion 
by 
Prominent 
Business 


Men 








SHOULD A YOUNG MAN 


Wuo IntTenps To Enrer Business 


GO TO COLLEGE? 


C. P. Huntington 
A. B. Hepburn 
Charles T. Cook 
John C. Eames 
C. N. Hackett 











Present Conditions Demand It 
C. N. HACKETT 
HIS is a question extremely difficult to an- 
swer. In my own case 1 have answered it 
by just graduating my son at Yale and put- 
ting him at a desk where he must begin to learn 
to take my place as I retire. Whether to send a 
boy to college to prepare him tor business pur- 
suits depends largely upon the qualities of the 
boy, and his circumstances. The Jews, in my 
opinion the best merchants in New York, are very 
rarely college-trained men. These merchants are 
brought up from their youth in their stores and 
shops. If one expects to be a merchant, the train- 
ing behind the counter, to handle goods and to 
make customers, at an early age,—that is to say, 
at fifteen or twenty, is of very great importance. It 
is an education within itself that college training 
does not supply, and that a great many men,after 
they pass this age,seem not to be able to acquire. 
lo many of the great merchants of the city, three 
or four years of their sons’ time at Yale, Harvard 
or Columbia is regarded not only as a waste of 
time, but a positive injury to their chances of be- 
coming the best of business men. They will tell 
you the best men they have grew up in the univer- 
sity of the store, where human nature, the ‘‘tricks 
of the trade,’’ and the ways of goods were learned 
when the mind did not have anything to un- 
learn, to forget, and preconceived college notions 
| could not come in to interfere with a young man's 
progress. _ 

The success of the Jews, they being devoted al- 
most wholly to trade, —having few other avenues 
for their energies, has well illustrated this point. 

But the times are fast changing business 
methods. 1 used to personally buy all my goods. 
From a single establishment the business has 
grown to great departments, each requiring an ex- 
pert head. From a small unit it has grown to a 
vast organized army of men, each trained to do 
his part, and the man or men at the head, the 
commanding generals. Now, the man or men at 
the head must know all the essential details of 
their big business as they formerly knew the de- 
tails of the little business, and have on their 
shoulders, besides, the great burden of organization 
and administration, or the problem of keeping 
hundreds of other men at work and getting each 
and every one to do his work properly. A mas- 
ter of a big business to-day must carry in his head 
the combined capacities of a score of shopkeepers 
of a generation ago. One needs all the training 
of the proper sort he can get for such work. I 
have been forty years learning the business I am 
doing. My son ought to learn the work in five 
years. He ought to,and I think will, learn it much 


sooner than he would without a thorough college 
training. He ought now to learn in half the time 
that it required the untrained mind to learn. His 
Yale diploma and his seat at that desk are the best 
answer I can give to your question. 

. . a 


Yes, For It Will Train Him 
A. B. HEPBURN 


F a boy has the time and means to go to col- 
lege, he should go. 1 go further,and say that 

he should study the dead languages if he has the 
time. What every man needs, no matter what he 
is doing, is the best trained and developed mind 
it is possible for him to have. The college is, the- 
oretically, and, I believe, practically, the best 
place to get the foundation of such training. Yes, 
go to college if you can. 
+. . 


This Veteran Says Yes 
CHARLES T. Cook 


Or of my chief regrets is that I did not go to 

college. But 1 am going to send my son. 
My experience in this business is that the college- 
trained man is in nearly every case superior to the 
man who has not enjoyed such a training. I have 
never had a college graduate to fail here, and I 
have had a number of them. Those who have 
come here seem to take naturally to this business. 
Some of them may have lofty, impractical notions 
on coming, but such notions soon wear off. As 
you know, there is much work in this business 
that requires a great deal of practical knowledge 
of metallurgy, chemistry and mechanics, as well 
as of the fine arts. Such work begets enthusiasm 
in men educated along these lines. Yes, busi- 
ness needs all the intellect it can command. 

” . ~ 


He Will Thus Avoid Mental Ruts 
Joun C. EAMES 


Oo succeed, one needs, more than anything 
else, to know how to apply his energy. If 
one would be apt to learn that by going to col- 
lege, he ought to go. Although I never went 
myself, I believe it is necessary in very many Cases. 
I have seen a great many fail because they 
got into amental rut and did not seem to have the 
will power to get out. Such men are swamped 
by their environments. Frequently a boy brought 
up in New York turns out a failure at home, but 
in California, Texas, or Canada, he would suc- 
ceed. On the other hand, the country boy comes 
to New York and succeeds. So the college en- 
vironment seems to prepare some men for suc- 
cess, and the chances of others it destroys. 


Not For Practical Results 
CoLuis P. HUNTINGTON 


REGRET one tendency in our country, ad- 
mirable as her institutions are. It is almost 
heresy to say it, but I do not mind taking the 

responsibility, for that is one of the things | am 
used to. I refer to the increase of higher educa- 
tion for the masses. The Anglo-Saxon has easily 
outstripped all his competitors in those things 
which make for the commercial growth and suc- 
cess of nations, because he has been, above all 
others, practical. While the preparation for pro- 
fessional life requires advanced knowledge, it 
seems to me that the vast majority of our young 
people spend too many of their vigorous years in- 
side the schoolroom and not enough in the prac- 
tical work of life. The years from fifteen to 
twenty-one are especially valuable, for they are 
years of keen observation, individuality and con- 
fidence. In many cases,—quite too many,—they 
are spent in cramming the mind with knowledge 
that is not likely to help a young man in the 
work he is best fitted todo. How many young 
men with college educations are standing about 
waiting for something that will never come, be- 
cause the work that lies nearest at hand is not to 
their liking? Somehow or other, our schools 
which teach young people how to talk do not 
teach them how to live. People need little, but 
want much. Since I first went to California, 
one-third of my mail has been made up of ap- 
peals for help, and these calls are equally divided 
between requests for contributions to help to pay 
off debts and mortgages which should not have 
been contracted, applications of young men out 
of work, who always have my sympathy, and 
cries for succor from the sick and suffering poor, 
who must be cared for whatever may be the cause 
of their sickness or their poverty,—and the poor 
we have always with us. The sons of farmers are 
forsaking the fields because the cities are more at- 
tractive to them. It seems to me that, slowly, 
but surely, there is growing up a stronger and 
stronger wall of cas¢e with good honest labor on 
one side and frivolous gentility on the other. We 
seem to be fast outgrowing those things which, 
when our fathers lived, were called ‘sterling qual- 
ities,’’ but now are called follies, or ‘‘work that a 
gentleman should not do,’’ as if all honest 
work were not honorable work. 

It would be one of the most unfortunate things 
in the world if the present generation of young 
people should widen that wall or build it higher, 
for so to do would .be to render a return to old- 
fashioned principles more difficult. Americans 
have become what they are by sticking to the 
right side of that line of demarcation. 





The Boys of the Cuban War 
Mary KEALTY 


HAT has become of the heroes of the 
Cuban war? Thus early they are scat- 
tered and many are dead. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who was colonel of the 
Rough Riders in Cuba, is probably the most con- 
spicuous survivor. On his return to New York 
he was elected governor by a large majority, and 
at the last national Republican convention was 
unanimously nominated for vice president. 

William Astor Chanler, who is now about 
thirty-one years of age, was on the staff of Gen- 
eral Joe Wheeler. He is one of the youngest and 
most promising congressmen from New York. 

Richmond P. Hobson, who went to the Philip- 
pines and proved his ability as a naval officer, has 
been sent home on account of ill health. 

Mason Mitchell has been successfully lecturing 
on the war, even though he was wounded severely 
at Las Guasitras. He fought with the Canadian 
forces at the time of the Riel Rebellion. In Cuba 
he was one of the daring Rough Riders. 


Hamilton Fish was one of the most popular 
young men of New York at the outbreak of war. 
After leaving Tampa his first remark was, ‘It 
will be just my luck to be killed before I have an 
opportunity to show what I cando.’’ This proved 
true ; he was the first Rough Rider killed. 

Stewart M. Brice, son of the late Senator Calvin 
Brice, was aide-de-camp to Major-General Shafter. 
He is considered one of the brightest young men 
in the Board of Aldermen of New York. 

General Lawton, who was the lion of El Caney, 
broke the backbone of insurrection in the Philip- 
pines, and then was killed. He was buried in 
Washington recently,and had the grandest funeral 
given any military man since the Civil War. 

Charles Knobloch, a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, has suffered constantly from in- 
juries received during the way. 

Major Bradlee Strong, son of ex-Mayor Strong, 
has returned from the Philippines, looking as well 
as ever. He said the service in the Philippines 
agreed with him vety much, 

John A. Logary Jr., a man who was admired 
and respected by all his. associates, was on Gen- 


eral Bates’s staff. He was killed in the Philip- 
pines. 

Colonel John Jacob Astor, since the close of the 
war, seems to be principally interested in an 
automobile club. 

Saddest to relate, the man who stood at the 
‘Bloody Angle’’ left Cuba for the Philippines, 
after a short stay at Montauk and Governor's 
Island. He lost his life at Manila. He was a 
slave to duty, concerned only in his love for his 
country, and oblivious of himself. John Miley 
died of fever contracted in Cuba. 

THE VOICES FROM SORROW’S DEPTHS 

It is only where there is obstruction that the 
waters become deep and reflecting. Shallow 
brooks run noisily by. Great streams, where 
their course is made easy, pause not to collect 
depth and silence. A life may flow gently to its 
close, but it never becomes great because of its 
ease. Obstacles, difficulties, sorrows, discourage- 
ments dam up the soul's precious waters, and 
from the stillness of its deeps the voice of an 
Emerson, a Carlyle, a Shakespeare speaks to us. 
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\ Round-the-World Glance 


)W fast the cyclorama of events is whirling 


China! One picture is no sooner stamped 
pon the world’s attention than another suc- 
and never a fair or sightly one on the 
Che grand and gloomy figure of Li Hung 
oms up above the smoke of battle and 


re of rapine as the possible savior of that 


fateful land. Can he stay the hand of 
e? Can he keep the dogs of international 
sur own, the fortunes of Great Britain 
glio are challenging attention. Her 
e game is enormous, as she is playing 
consummate skill. Vice-Admiral 
1d Sir Claude MacDonald are two of 
representatives conspicuously men- 
recent dispatches. 
er's defense of his legation quarters— 
f nearly all his brother diplomats and 
ners in pent-up Peking,—has challenged 
ind admiration of the world. 
+ * oa * 


A 


th 
A 1 


tragedy, wherein King Humbert 
» Europe a new sovereign of indif- 
Victor Emmanuel III., and a most 
practical consort, Queen Helene. 
pened the eyes of all the civilized 
f the world to the danger that hurts 
f toleration toward the Anarchists, 
o Brasci was a tool or a madman, 
their conclusion the criminal doc- 
\narchists teach. ‘They are wholly 
ted States government is surely 
n this regard. Anarchism being 
ye reached and punished, just as 

nd illicit distilling are. 

* * * 

neer Herman Barends, of the 
drich,’’ who performed the remark- 
: thirty-seven lives at the recent 
s quite likely to be decorated by 
emperor. To the writer, this modest 
conduct as being nothing out 
ourse of duty, and yet he was 
by flame himself, had his cloth- 
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ing burned off, and performed his valorous deed 
while a comrade played a hose upon him. His 
watch was lost in the excitement, his skin was so 
scorched that it peeled off, and when he had 
dragged the thirty-seventh man out of the burning 
engine-room, through a door which he had found 
by groping, he fell back exhausted. It was quite 
characteristic of his cool bravery that he should 
borrow a fresh suit of clothes and sail away on his 
own ship within a couple of days just as if noth- 
ing had happened. 
* * * 

Dr. Louis Klopsch declares that India is surely 
being depopulated, notwithstanding all the help 
which the civilized world is giving her. Amer- 
ican hearts have responded nobly to the call for 
funds, while the Indian government does much to 
feed the starving. Cholera is making more havoc 
than famine, for the latter can be checked by the 
return of rains and the encouragement of corn 
planting, while the plague simply kills eight out 
of every ten persons it attacks. The American 
contributions, in gathering which the ‘Christian 
Herald’’ has taken the lead, have long since 
passed the half-million mark. 


* * * * 


Senator Mackey, of Buffalo 


'T’HE eyes of the nation turn once more to New 

York for a solution of the questions involved 
in this political campaign. The elimination of 
Theodore Roosevelt from the race for the gover- 
norship has brought forward many candidates in 
both parties for this distinguished honor. On 
the Democratic side, Western New York has pre- 
sented the candidacy of a young man whose 
career has been singularly free from fault. This 
is Senator William F. Mackey, of Buffalo, who 
is completing his first term in the upper house of 
the state legislature. Just eighteen years ago, 
when Grover Cleveland was nominated for the 
governorship, Mr. Mackey was a briefless barris- 
ter, as they say in Great Britain, but he made a 
splendid record as a speaker that fall, and was 
elected president of one of the leading permanent 
political bodies in Buffalo. 








THe Late KING HUMBERT 


HELENE, QUEEN OF ITALY 
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CHIEF ENGINEER BARENDS 
A New Leader with Ideas 
FERDINAND C. IGLEHART, D.D. 


IX or seven years ago, a plain man with rub- 
ber boots on his feet and a pair of tongs in 
his hand could be seen on the tail of a 
wagon delivering ice to the people of Newburg. 
Now he lives in an elegant home, has an abun- 
dance of this world’s goods, and is one of the three 
most potential factors in the political destiny of 
the Empire State. That man is Benjamin B. 
Odell, Jr., the chairman of the Republican State 
Committee of New York. It is believed at this 
writing that he will be nominated for the gover- 
norship of the state atthe Republican convention 
to be held September 4. 

‘*You have had good luck in life,’’ I said to 
him during the course of a recent conversation. 

‘*There is no such thing as luck,’’ he replied 
quickly ; ‘‘it is all hard work and a patient and 
fearless devotion to duty.”’ 

I reminded him that at least his chance had 
been a fair one, that he came of good stock, that 
his father had served long and honorably as mayor 
of Newburg, that one of his brothers had de- 
veloped an aptitude for the transaction of public 
business by giving Newburg clever service as 
postmaster, and that another brother is a professor 
in Columbia University. 

‘‘Blood is something,’’ he said, grasping my 
idea, ‘‘but not what most people think itis. The 
richest and most influential men generally come 
from the poorest and most humble homes, while 
the sons of the rich and the famed are likely to 
become failures. Education, work, and good 
habits are the things that tell.’’ 

«Where were you educated ?'’ I asked. 

‘I attended the schools of Newburg at first, 
and then went to Columbia University, where | 
remained till my senior year."’ 

It is related of Mr. Odell that he coaxed so 
hard to be permitted to enter an active business 
life that his entreaties were granted, though much 
against the better judgment of his family. 


[Concluded on page 340) 


SENATOR W. F. MACKEY 
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HE first twenty-three years of Andrew Webb's 
life were passed in that tranquillity of mind 
and body induced by regular work, love of 

exercise, and a good digestion. He lived in a 
little flat in Harlem, with his widowed mother 

and a younger sister who was ambitious to become 

an instructor of the young and to prove that wo- 
man is financially independent of man. At 
that time, Andrew's salary of thirty dollars a week, 
earned in a large savings bank of which he was 
one of many bookkeepers, was made to cover the 
family’s needs. Mr. Webb had died when his son 
was sixteen, leaving something under two thou- 
sand dollars and a furnished flat in Harlem. 

For a time the outlook was gloomy. Andrew 
left school and went to work. Good at figures, 
stoically steady, he rose by degrees to command a 
fair remuneration. A brother of Mrs. Webb, cur- 

rently known as ‘‘Uncle Sandy Armstrong,’’ lived 
in miserly fashion on the old homestead in New 

Jersey. Occasionally he sent his sister a ten- 

dollar bill. Mrs. Webb, believing him to be as 

straitened as herself,albeit without a family, never 
applied to him for assistance. Twice a year she 
dutifully visited him and put his house in order. 

Her children could rarely be induced to accom- 
pany her. They detested their fat, garrulous, 
unkempt uncle, and only treated him civilly out of 

the goodness of their hearts and respect for their 

mother. On Christmas Day he invariably dined 
with them, and his meager presents by no means 
atoned for his atrocious table manners. 

The - family in the flat was a happy one, 
despite the old carpets, the faded rep furniture, 
the general air of rigid economy, and the inevitable 
visits of Uncle Sandy. Mrs. Webb was sweet 
of temper, firm of character, and sound of héalth. 
Her cheeks and eyes were faded, her black dress 
was always rusty, her general air that of a middle- 
class gentlewoman who bore her reverses bravely. 
Polly was a plump, bright-eyed girl, with a fresh 
complexion and her mother’s evenness of temper. 
In spite of her small allowance she managed to 
dress in the prevailing style. She had barely 
emerged from short frocks before she took a course 
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of lessons in dressmaking; she knew h~w to bar- 
gain, and spent the summer months replenishing 


her own and her mother’s wardrobe. Mrs. Webb 
did the work of the flat, assisted by an Irish 
maiden who came in by the day: there was no 
place in the flat for her to sleep. 

Andrew was the idol of the family. He sup- 
ported them, and he was a thoroughly good fel- 
low; he had no bad habits, and they had never 
seen him angry. His neighbors were regularly 
made acquainted with the proud fact that he 
walked home from his office in lower Broadway 
every afternoon in the year, ‘‘except Sundays and 
during his vacation,’’ as his mother would add. 
She was a conscientious woman. Moreover, they 
thought him very handsome. He was five feet, 
ten, lean and athletic in appearance. It is true 
that his head was narrow and his face cast in a 
heavy mold; but there was no superfluous flesh 
in his cheeks, and his thick skin was clean. Like 
his sister, he managed to dress well. He was 
obliged to buy his clothes ready made, but he 
had the gift of selection. 

When the subtle change came, his mother and 
sister uneasily confided to each other the fear that 
he was in love. As the years passed, however, 
and he brought them no new demand upon their 
affections and resources, they ceased to worry, 
and finally to wonder. Andrew was not the old 
Andrew; but, if he did not choose to confide the 
cause of his mutation, his reserve must be re- 
spected. And at least it had affected neither his 
generosity nor his good temper. He still spent 
his evenings at home, listened to his mother or 
Polly read aloud, and never missed the little sup- 
per of beer and crackers and cheese before retir- 
ing. 

Il. 


One morning, while Webb was still one with 
his little family, he read, as was usual with him 
on the long ride down town, his Harlem edition 
of one of the New York dailies. He finished the 
news, the editorials, the special articles: nothing 


was there to upset the equilibrium of his life. His” 


attention was attracted, as he was about to close 
the paper, by a long, leaded ‘‘story’’ of a ball 





given the night before by some people named 
Webb. Their superior social importance was 
made manifest by the space and type allotted 
them, by the fact that their function was not held 
over for the Sunday issue, and by the imposing 
rhetoric of the headlines. 

Andrew read the story with a feeling of per- 
sonal interest. From that moment, unsuspected 
by himself, the readjustment of his mind to other 
interests began, —the divorce of his inner life from 
the simple conditions of his youth. 

Thereafter he searched the Society columns 
for accounts of the doings of the Webb folk. 
Thence, by a natural deflection, he became gener- 
ally interested in the recreations of the great 
world: he acquired a habit, much to his sister's 
delight, of buying the weekly chronicles of Soci- 
ety, and all the Sunday issues of the important 
dailies. 

At first the sparkle and splendor, the glamour of 
light of this world of jeweled butterflies and col- 
orific orchids dazzled and delighted him. It was 
to him what fairy tales and tales of a prince and 
princess are to children. For even he, prosaic, 
phlegmatic, with nerves of iron and brain of shal- 
lows, had in him that germ of the picturesque 
which in some natures shoots to high and full- 
flowered ideals, in others to lofty or restless ambi- 
tions, coupled with true love of art; and yet again 
develops a weed of tenacious root and coarse, en- 
during fiber which a clever maker of words hzs 
named snobbery. 

Gradually within Andrew's slow mind grew a 
dull resentment against Fate for having played 
him so sinister a trick as to give him the husk 
without the kernel of the glory of Webb. Why, 
when one of those Webb babies was due,—the 
family appeared to be a large one,—could not his 
little wandering ego have found its way into that 
ugly but notable mansion on Fifth Avenue instead 
of having been spitefully guided to a New Jer- 
sey farm? Not that Andrew expressed himself in 
this wise. Had he put his thoughts into words, he 
would probably have queried in good terse Eng- 
lish : ‘* Why in——can't I be Schuyler Churchill 
Webb instead of a nobody in Harlem? He's just 
my age, and I might as well have been he as not.”’ 
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His twenty-third birthday cake, prepared by 
loving hands, had scarcely been eaten when the 
waves of snobbery first lapped his feet. At 
twenty-five they had broken high above his head, 
and the surge was ever in his ears. He was not 
acutely miserable : his health was too perfect, his 
appetite too good. But deeper and deeper each 
veek did he bury his perplexed head in the social 
tolk-lore of New York and Newport. Oftener 
ind oftener during the city season did he prom- 
enade upper Fifth Avenue from half-past four 
intil half-past five in the afternoon of pleasant 
He lived for the hour which would find 
1im sauntering from Forty-first Street to the Park 
ind back again. He knewall the high-bred men 
ind women by sight. There was no one to tell 
him their names, but the names themselves were 
more familiar than the rows of figures in his 
ooks down town. He fitted them to such pres- 
ences as seemed to demand them as their right. 
le grew into a certain intimacy with the slender, 
trimly-accoutered girls who held themselves so 
erectly, and wore their hair with such maidenly 
severity. They were so different in appearance 
from all the women he had known or theretofore 
seen, and from the languishing creatures in his 
nother’s cherished ‘‘ Book of Beauty,’’ that he 

ume to look upon them asa race apart, which 
they were ; as something not quite human, which 
was a slander. As they stalked along so briskly 
n their tailor-made frocks, their cheeks and eyes 
vrilliant with health, the average observer would 

ave likened them to healthy, high-bred young 
race-horses. 

On the whole, however, Andrew gave the full 
neasure of his admiration to the women who 
took their exercise less violently. When the 
spring came, and the park was green, he would 
stand in the plaza, surrounded by its great hotels, 
the deep rumble of the avenue behind him, for- 
zetting even the phalanxes of tramping girls, with 
their accessories of boys and poodles. Before 

im were the wide gates of the park, the green 
vooded knolls rolling away—almost to his home 
n Harlem. Just beyond the gate was a bend in 
the driveway, and he never tired of watching the 
tream of carriages wind as from a cavern, and 
roll through the gates. The vivid background 
laimed, as its own, those superb traps, with their 
dainty burdens of women, who held their heads so 

iughtily, whose plumage was so brilliant. The 
orses glittered and pranced. The parasols flut- 
tered like butterflies above the flower-faces be- 
neath. Webb would stand entranced, bitterly 
thankful that there was such a scene for him to 
ok upon, choking back a sob that he had no 
part in it. 


days. 


wt 


When summer came and society flitted to New- 
ort, that paradise in which he only half believed, 
e was more lonely and glum than the loneliest 
nd glummest and most 4/asé clubman, who clung 

his window because he hated Newport and 
yuuld not afford London. Quite accidentally, 

when his infatuation was about three years old, he 


ame into a singular compensation. One sum- 
er, during his ten days’ vacation, when he was 
ramping through the woods, he fell in with a 
arty of Western people, who manifested much 


nterest in New York. To Andrew there was only 
one New York, and with that his soul was identi- 
fied. Insensibly, he began to talk of New York 
ety as if it were part of his daily experience. 
His careful, if restricted, study of its habits had 
ade him sufficiently familiar with it to enable 
to deceive the wholly ignorant He de- 
ribed the people, their brilliant ‘functions,’’ 
the individualities of certain of its members. He 
ilked freely of Ward McAllister, and imitated 
it gentleman's peculiarities of thought and 
peech, so familiar to the newspaper reader. For 
the time he deceived himself as well as his hear- 
ers ; and so fascinating did he find this delusion, 
that he remained with the inquisitive and guile- 
ess party until the end of his vacation. After 
that he made it a point each year to attach him- 
elf to some party of tourists, and to tell them of 
New York Society, plus Andrew Webb. He was 
‘ta liar in the ordinary sense of the word. In 

s home and in the bank, whence he derived his 


ibstance, his reputation for veracity was enviable. 
Every mortal not an idiot has his daydreams. 
Webb merely dreamed his aloud to an audience. 


\nd these summers were the oases of his life. 

He had one other pleasure equally keen. On 
the first of each month he dined at Delmonico's. 
In the beginning it meant the forfeit of his usual 
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stand-up luncheon, but he had decided that the 
cause was worthy of the sacrifice. One evening, 
however, he lingered on upper Fifth Avenue 
longer than usual, and entered late. The restau- 
rant was crowded. He stood at the door, hesita- 
ting, knowing that he would not be permitted to 
seat himself at a table already occupied by even 
one person. Suddenly a small, common-looking 
little man came forward and touched his arm. 

‘«Won't you share my table?"’ he said, effu- 
sively. ‘‘My name's Slocum, and I've seen you 
here often. You mustn't go away. Come in.”’ 

Andrew gratefully accepted, and followed Mr. 
Slocum over to the little table on the other side of 
the room. 

««I say,’’ said Slocum, after Webb had ordered 
his dinner, ‘‘I've hit ona plan. It’s been in my 
head for some time. How often do you come 
here ?’ 

««Once a month.”’ 

‘‘That’s my game exactly. I'm aclerk on a 
small salary ; but I must have one good dinner a 
month, if I don’t have my hair cut. Now, sup- 
pose we dine together. One portion’s enough for 
two, and the same dinner'll only cost each of us 
half what it does now. See?’ 

Andrew did not take kindly to Mr. Slocum: the 
vulgar young man was so different from the mag- 
nificent creatures about him. But the offer was 
not to be ignored, and he closed with it. For the 
following three years, until he was twenty-eight, 
he dined regularly at Delmonico’s, and in that 
rarefied atmosphere his head gently swam. He 
forgot the flat in Harlem,—forgot that he was An- 
drew, not Schuyler Churchill Webb. 


Ill. 


One day word came that ‘‘ Uncle Sandy Arm- 
strong’’ was dead. Andrew could not get away, 
nor Polly, who was then a teacher; but Mrs. 
Webb hastily packed an old carpetbag and went 
over to superintend her brother's funeral. That 
evening the young people discussed the death of 
their relative in a businesslike manner, which 
their mother would have resented, but which was 
justifiable from their point of view. 

‘«T suppose ma will have the farm,’’ remarked 
Polly, still a plump, rosy, and well-dressed Polly, 
albeit with an added air of importance and a 
slightly didactic enunciation. ‘‘How much do 
you suppose it’s worth ?”’ 

Andrew, who was lying on the sofa smoking a 
pipe, protruded his upper lip. ‘‘Four thousand, 
—not a cent more. The orchard’s all gone to 
seed, and the house, too.’’ 

‘‘We might mortgage the land, and fit the 
house up for summer boarders."’ 

Andrew frowned heavily. His sister was ab- 
sently tapping a pile of compositions on the table 
beside her, and did not see the frown. She 
would not have suspected the cause if she had. 

‘« As well that as anything,’ he replied, indif- 
ferently. ‘*No one will buy it, that’s positive, 
with all that marsh.’’ 

Two days later he returned home to find the 
very atmosphere of the place quivering with ex- 
citement. Bridget stood in the doorway of the 
kitchen, which faced the end of the narrow hall- 
way personal to the Webb abode. Her round 
eyes glittered in a purple face. She waved her 
arms wildly. 

««Oh, Mr. Webb !”’ she began. 

‘Andrew, come here,’’ shrieked Polly from the 
other end of the hall. ‘Come here, quick !"’ 

It was not Webb's habit to move rapidly; but, 
fearing that his mother was ill, he walked briskly 
to the parlor. Mrs. Webb, trembling as from a 
recent nervous shock, her face flushed, a legal 
document in her lap, sat in an upright chair, ap- 
parently in the best of health. Polly was on the 
verge of hysterics. 

‘‘What do you think has happened?’’ she 
cried. ‘Tell him, ma; I can’t.’ Then she 
flung herself face downward on the sofa and 
kicked her heels together. 

««We are rich, Andrew,'’ said Mrs. Webb, with 
a desperate effort at calmness. ‘‘ Your Uncle 
Sandy has been investing and doubling money 
these twenty years. He has left one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars,—fifty thousand to each of 
us.”’ 

Andrew's knees gave way. He sat down sud- 
denly. He had but one thought A radiant fu- 
ture flashed the little room out of vision. That 
would be his which for five years he had desired 
with all the insidious force of a fixed idea. 

‘«Say something, Andrew, for heaven's sake !'’ 
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cried Polly, ‘‘or I shall scream. 
dollars all my own! No more school, no m 
dressmaking! We'llall go to Europe. Mas 
it's well invested, and we shall have four th 
sand a year each. Goodness—goodness—go. |- 
ness me !"’ 

‘«I should like to fit up the old house and | ve 
there,’’ said Mrs.Webb. ‘‘ But—yes,—I sho: 
like to see Europe first. That was one of ‘ie 
dreams of my youth."’ 

«And I'll have a sealskin! At last! You 
shall have a magnificent black silk and a pair 
diamond earrings—"’ 

‘*Polly!"’ exclaimed her mother, ‘w! at 
should I do with diamonds? A new black silk, — 
a rich one, —yes, I shall like that. Poor Sandy 

Andrew leaned forward and took the document 
and laid it on his knee. He stroked it as tende:', 
as if it had been a woman's head and he another 
man. There was no sentiment in his nature, «|. 
though he was an admirer of beauty—New York 
beauty. After a time he subtracted himself from 
his thoughts and talked over the matter with |)s 
mother and sister. When they asked him wh: 
he should do, he replied, confusedly, that he did 
not know. But the plans of neither were so we! 
defined as his. 

All that night he sat on the edge of his bed 
staring at the worn outlines of the boy and the 
dog on the rug under his feet. Fifty thousand 
dollars! It seemed a great fortune to him. Such 
a sum had been familiar enough in figures for 
many years. But that it might represent a con- 
crete wad of bills was a fact which had never 
presented itself to his imagination before. Fifty 
thousand dollars! He did not know what the 
objects of his idolatry were worth, merely that 
they were idle and luxurious. These fifty thou- 
sand dollars would enable him to be idle and 
luxurious—and to meet society at last on its own 
ground. 


Fifty thous. 
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IV. 


The interval between that night and the day 
upon which the estate was settled Andrew passed in 
a sort of impatient dream. Never before had days, 
weeks, months, seemed so long; never had he 
so disassociated himself from his little world and 
melted into that luminous circle, of which he was 
to become a component part. How he was to 
obtain his passport into fashionable society was a 
question which did not concern him. Its portals 
“were typified to him by the wide gates of Central 
Park, through which all may roll upon whom 
fortune had smiled. One blessed fact possessed 
his mind : by the first of July he would be master 
of his future, liberated from his desk, free to go 
to Newport. When his foot actually pressed that 
reservation, all the rest would come about quite 
naturally. At this time he still preserved his 
self-respect. He felt quite tne equal of the men 
he had brushed elbows with at Delmonico’ s,—the 
pink-faced youths with their butter-colored tops, 
the affable elderly men with their bulbous stom- 
achs and puffy eyes. And he had caught many 
of their little fads. He had risen in the night, 
and, opening the door connecting the kitchen and 
dining room,that he might have sufficient scope, 
he had practiced the remarkable gait of the New 
York youth of fashion: that slight forward in- 
clination of the shoulders, that slighter crab-like 
angle of the body, that ponderous, thoughtful 
tread : the only difference from the walk of the 
‘‘tough’’ being in the length of the step. Fur- 
thermore, one hand was in the pocket, the other 
absently manipulating a stick. He had also wit- 
nessed the handshake, and of his proficiency in 
this accomplishment he felt assured. 

On the third day of July, one hour after the law 
had yielded up its temporary foundling, he or- 
dered an elaborate outfit from the most fashiona- 
ble tailor in New York. The order and sundry 
others drilled a large hole in his first quarter’s in- 
come, but he regarded that as a trifling detail. 
His mother and sister were meanwhile selling 
their flat at auction as the first step to a year 
abroad. They wondered at Andrew's desire to go 
to Newport, but had heard that it was a pretty 
place, with a good bathing beach, and much vis- 
ited by tourists. They spent the last night to- 
gether in a hotel ; and Mrs. Webb, in spite of a 
faint protest from Andrew, ordered beer and 
crackers and cheese. They had eaten this little 
supper together for many years, and the women, 
who were very tearful, insisted that this last night 
together must be as much like dear old nights as 
possible. It was a sad meal. 

(Zo be continued) 
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RUDOLPH ARONSON 


SOME MEN 


A Prolific Composer 


MAN who has within the last twenty-five 

years constructed a popular concert hall, 

built and managed the daintiest opera 
house in New York City, given to the public fifty 
successful operas and operettas, including the im- 
mortal ‘‘ Erminie,’’ and introduced such artists as 
Lillian Russell, Marie Tempest, Camille D’ Ar- 
ville, Pauline Hall, Sadie Martinot, Francis Wil- 
son, De Wolf Hopper, W. S. Daboll, Jefferson 
de Angelis, Fred Leslie, and Hubert Wilke, can- 
not be said to have lived in vain. He can claim 
with reason that he has achieved a certain modi- 
cum of success in the world. 

Rudolph Aronson is a comparatively young 
man, having been born in New York City April 
8, 1856. He was educated in the public schools, 
and studied music and harmony in the conserva- 
tories of Paris and Berlin. His first steps on the 
road to fame were made as a composer, and suc- 
cess at once attended his efforts. His musical 
compositions include an opera, ‘‘The Rainmaker 
of Syria,’’ which was produced at the Casino in 
1894, and will be performed in Germany and 
Austria this fall. Then he has written twenty- 
three waltzes, eleven marches, three gavottes, 
twelve galops, and ten miscellaneous pieces, all of 
which are frequently performed by the principal 
orchestras and bands in Europe and America. 

These are all Rudolph Aronson’s successes of 
the past. The future is bright for him, and still 
greater triumphs are marked out for the young, 
talented, and energetic American. 

A man who has done as much work as this is 
worthy of the title of the first z#fresario in Amer- 
ica. The production of the immortal ‘‘ Erminie”’ 
was in itself a deed that earned him the gratitude 
of every New Yorker. The crowning point of 
Mr. Aronson’s career is certainly his latest and 
greatest undertaking. This is the coming /ournée 
of Eduard Strauss, the ‘‘waltz king,’’ from Vi- 
enna, and his great orchestra of fifty artist-musi- 
cians, which could only be successfully carried out 
by a man of Mr. Aronson's great experience and 
ability. The first grand Strauss concert will take 
place at the Waldorf-Astoria October 20 next. 
After that the orchestra will visit over one hundred 
of the principal cities of America, Canada, and 
Mexico, 

Following this Mr. Aronson proposes to produce 
the following latest European operas and oper- 
ettas: ‘*Wiener Blut,’’ ‘‘Der Waldmeister,’’ 
‘‘Koenigen der Vernumpft,’’ by Johann Strauss ; 
‘*Das Modell,’ by Franz von Suppe; ‘‘ Der 
Schéne Rigo,’’ and ‘‘ Die Landstreicher,’’ by C. 
M. Ziehrer; ‘‘Der Blondin von Mamur,"’ by 
Adolf Miiller ; ‘‘La Belle au Bois Dormant,’’ by 
Charles Lecocq; ‘‘Les Saltambanques,’’ by 
Louis Ganne ; also, ‘‘ Das Heimchen am Herd,’’ 
(Cricket on the Hearth,) by Carl Goldmark, and 
‘« Fedora,’ by Giordano (composer of ‘‘ Andrea 
Chenier’). The first-named opera is Johann 
Strauss’s posthumous work and greatest success. 
This opera has been given for over one hundred 
nights to crowded houses in Vienna. 


A Successful Singing Artist 


ILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, who sang the bari- 
tone solo in Max Bruch’s exquisite dramat- 
ic cantata, ‘‘Fair Ellen,’’ with the Troy 

Vocal Club, composed of eighty voices, at the re- 
cent Musical Convention in Saratoga, and also 
the baritone solo in John Lund’s magnificent 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN 


WHO ARE 
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German war song, is a good example of a suc- 
cessful singing artist. He is also a recognized 
teacher, conductor and lecturer. Born at Geneva 
forty-three years ago, he has reached his prime 
as a singer. M 

At an early age he evinced marked talent for 
music, studying under the late Lyman Wheeler, of 
Boston, most famous of New England tutors. 
After singing and conducting a choral society 
and the Opera Club at Geneva, he was called 
to fill a fine solo position in the Church of Our 
Father at Buffalo. Feeling the necessity of 
further study, he settled in New York, where 
he gave himself eight years of careful 
in all the departments of vocal music. 

~ * + 


study 


Out of the Commonplace 


N the congress of musicians a place of espe- 
cial honor is reserved for the man who has 
made an artistic triumph out of the common- 

place réle of an accompanist. 

F. W. Riesberg, who did this, came to New York, 
and in six months’ time firmly established him- 
self. 

Mr. Riesberg’s first instruction was from Dr. 
Linn Babcock, of Norwich, and at seventeen he 
went to Leipzic, where he remained three years, 
devoting himself to piano, organ and church 
music. Then he went to Berlin for a year, spend- 
ing three summers with Liszt at Weimar, where 
were also D' Albert, Sauer, Siloti, Rosenthal and 
others. On his return he appeared as solo-pianist 
at Chickering Hall, Steinway Hall, in Albany, 
Binghamton, Utica and other cities. Soon he was 
engaged as organist and director at Holy Trinity, 
New York City; but, before assuming this position, 
he was induced to go to Erie, Pennsylvania, for a 
time, where he was engaged by the Park Presby- 
terian Church. There he thoroughly drilled a 
quartet and chorus, and obtained many pupils. 
Thence he went to Buffalo, having been engaged 
in a similar capacity at Lafayette Presbyterian, 
and Delaware, Avenue Baptist churches, whose 
music at once became famous. 

In September, 1896, he came to New York, and 
throughout that season acted as a substitute at sev- 
eral prominent churches, going May 1 to Rutgers 
Presbyterian church, a place once occupied by 
George W. Morgan, Remington Fairlamb, and 
others. Last season he gave several attractive 
organ recitals there, having as soloists Maud 
Powell, David Mannes and Eleanore Meredith. 

He is in notable demand as an accompanist, play- 
ing at many of the leading concerts, and at the 
sotrées and recitals given by such teachers as 
Francis Fischer Powers, Madame Pappenheim, 
Madame Murio-Celli, Madame Cappiani, Ogden- 
Crane and Professor Scherhey. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith, then president of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association, ap- 
pointed him first vice-president, and the following 
June he was elected secretary-treasurer, which 
position he still holds, having been reélected 
three times consecutively, 

Mr. Riesberg does considerable musical literary 
work, notably for the ‘‘ Aeolian Quarterly,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Musical Courier,’’ and has also contributed 
to ‘‘The Musician,’’ of Philadelphia. His per- 
sonality is delightful. His hand is ever ready to 
help the rising musician up the ladder of fame, 
and his clever pen and heart seem ever ready to 
bring to the ftont those who might otherwise re- 
main in obscurity. Therefore it is that all the 
novitiates of his art love him. 
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JAROSLAW DE ZELINSKI 


MAKING MUSICAL HISTORY THIS YEAR 


How One Girl Conquered Success 
CLAYTON HOLLAND, JR. 


T was a cruel disappointment to Miss Grace 
Upington, talented musician as she was, to 
be refused an engagement a year ago as a 
member of the Ladies’ Orchestra, an exclusive 
New York organization. The daughter of an 
English army officer, and grand-daughter of a 
noted manufacturer, her eligibility on the score of 
family was not questioned by Mrs. Van Renssel- 
aer, Mrs. Howland, or any of the other patron- 
esses of the orchestra. Neither was her musical 
ability. It was simply that a piano was not used 
in the recitals,and Miss Upington was only a fine 
pianist. Educated in her native Dublin, and 
then at one of the famous Paris convents, the 
young girl gave evidence of musical genius and 
could play any composition at first sight, while 
her technique, after a few weeks’ practice, was as 
remarkable as her perceptive faculties. When 
her training had been finished, she came to New 
York, at the age of eighteen, to seek a position. 
It was her highest ambition to perform at the re- 
citals usually given at the homes of the very best 
people in New York. But, for the reason stated, 
she was obliged to withdraw her application. Her 
visions of a career under such brilliant auspices 
were rudely dispelled. 

‘It is too bad, my child,’’ one of the patron- 
esses said, ‘‘but the only instrument we could pos- 
sibly use in addition to the present equipment is 
a bass viol, and of course you don’t play that!’’ 

Miss Upington thanked her and walked to her 
boarding house in a reflective mood. As she con- 
fided to a friend afterwards, the resolution not to 
be beaten came to her before she was half-way 
home. She would learn to play the bass viol,and 
get that place, anyway. Fortunately, she had 
some money left,—her earnings in concerts at 
Chickering Hall, where she had won the reputa- 
tion of a finished performer. 

For three months she applied herself to her 
new work, taking professional tuition and acquir- 
ing a degree of proficiency in that time never be- 
fore deemed possible. When next she applied 
for admission to the orchestra, she had become as 
skillful in the big instrument's use as with the 
piano. A trial was accorded her, and, before it 
was over, she had won her coveted place. Inthe 
recitals now she is something of a sensation, the 
story of the way she conquered difficulties having 
gotten out, and her playing, also, being of a very 
high order. She is a very dainty little woman, 
not nearly as large as the instrument she 
plays, but full of that indomitable pluck which 
carried her so successfully from the valley of a 
disappointment to the mountain top of an artistic 
triumph. There is nothing incongruous, appar- 
ently, in her achievement, for she maintains her 
skill with the piano and intends to keep up her 
practice. 

. + - 
TEACHERS OF THE ART DIVINE 

A name indissolubly connected with the music 
of the South—the American southland,—is that of 
Joseph Maclean, of Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Largely to his efforts is due the great musical as- 
sociation, representing ten of the southern states, 
which has recently held a successful convention at 
Atlanta. 

Jaroslaw de Zelinski was to the Saratoga con- 
vention of music teachers what Professor Maclean 
was to the southern group—an organizer and 
leader. His home is in Buffalo. 
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There g in the world like etiquette; 
In kingly chambers and imperial halls, 
\s also at the race and county balls. 


BYRON. 

NV \NNER is all in everything,’’ says Lord 
pt Chesterfield, and men of all ages have 
evidenced the wisdom and importance 
sadage. Columbus, stalking info the pres- 
of Ferdinand and Isabella like a country 
pkin, uncouth of speech and rude of action, 
not have gained even their attention, much 
the wherewithal to discover a new world. 
he might have been quite as sanguine in 
s belief that another continent existed! Had 
been uncivil and rough-spoken to his 
rs, they would not have followed him 
gh all his changing fortunes to Waterloo, 
te his genius and superb generalship. <A 
rous and impolite Washington would never 
been intrusted with the future of a strug- 
nation, no matter what ability he possessed. 
en who have accomplished things in this 
have, as a rule, been those who realized 
value of politeness. The exceptions are few 
far between,—barely enough to prove the 
There has been no time in the annals of 
tion hen good manners counted not for a 
t deal; and, in this day, when a man is so 
y dependent on his personality for whatever 
cess and advancement he may obtain, their 
rtance is doubly increased. Manners often 
within easy reach what money cannot buy, 
politeness has won more victories than pow- 
Give a boy address and accomplishments,’’ 
Emerson, ‘‘and you give him the mas- 

y of palaces and fortunes wherever he goes.”’ 
Manners are an art.’’ Says Joubert: ‘They 
be perfect, praiseworthy, or faulty; but they 

r of no importance.”’ 


ad 


ETTE IS WHEN in America, the Irish 
poet, Thomas Moore, was 

presented to President Jeffer- 
son. He was amazed to find the 
author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence ‘‘sitting, in ahome- 
tume, comprising slippers and Connemara 
ngs.’' So gracious was Jefferson's manner, 
er, that Moore afterwards spoke of the short 

an event not to be forgotten.”’ 

[rue politeness is the outward sign of the 

t's most generous impulses. It is the quality 
distinguishes a gentleman from a_boor. 
fishness, kindness and benevolence are en- 

by it, anl its motto is the Golden Rule: 

ito others as you would that they should 

nto you. It differs from etiquette, in that 
ter is the art of properly expressing the 

er according to the rules current in good 
et Real politeness may exist in a savage, 
without etiquette he is still a savage. Eti- 
te is the corner stone of society, the essence 
plomacy, and the polisher of the professions. 
place is clearly defined in every walk of life, 
the humblest to the highest. Without some 
knowledge of it, no man or woman is fairly 
equipped for the daily round of business or social 
tercourse. It is a ladder by which the lowest 
ind least conspicuous of men may reach a place 
from which to command the attention and respect 
f the mightiest. Since it is known of no single 
but held as a common heritage 
mankind, it is a passport recognized 

‘ world over. 

n of the word ‘‘etiquette’’ is, in itself, 
cation of its practical relation in life. At 
referred to a tag, tied to any package to 

te its contents. Thus supplied, the pack- 

e was passed without examination. It is still a 

, so to speak, by which men and women show, 

measure, what they are, and which passes 

em until they prove themselves unworthy the 
privilege. 

Chere are those who rail against politeness and 

etiquette as being mere synonyms for deceit and 


” 


Lhe orig 


hypocrisy. 
have an object to gain, or desire to make a favor- 
able impression, will call to their aid all the man- 
ners and polish they know of, thus unconsciously 
admitting the power of what they affect to despise. 

‘«Politeness and good breeding are absolutely 
necessary to adorn any, or all, other good quali- 
ties or talents,’’ observes Lord Chesterfield. 
‘‘Without them, no knowledge, no perfection 
whatever, is seen in its best light) The scholar, 
without good breeding, is a pedant; the philoso- 
pher, a cynic; the soldier, a brute; and every 
man, disagreeable.'’ But with it! 


vt 


FAMOUS HE Dukeof Marlborough, 


CONQUESTS who ‘‘wrote English badly 
and spelled it worse,’’ had such 

= irresistible charm of manner 
CourTESsy that he influenced all Europe 
and swayed the destinies of na- 

tions. Mirabeau, who is said to have had ‘‘the 


face of a tiger pitted by smallpox,’’ so won 
men’s affections by his politeness that, when he 
was dying, the populace besieged his house in 
their anxiety to learn his condition, and even his 
enemies lamented his death as a distinct loss to 
mankind. Madame de Stael, than whom there 


shines no star more brilliant in the firmament of 


womanhood, lacked that surest charm of her sex, 
beauty, but possessed such tact of speech and 
rare manners that great men became mere creatures 
of her will, and even Napoleon feared her so much 
that he banished her. History overflows “— 
the conquests of courtesy. 

The rules of etiquette must not be looked upon 
as deceptions. They are far more often vehicles 
for expressing sincere feeling than masks for 
concealing a lack of it. And even were they 
nothing more than the latter, the world would be 
none the worse for them! Most of them, how- 
ever, are sensible and very necessary to the proper 
carrying on of business and pleasure. Because 
certain classes, which have money in place of 
brains, have introduced such absurd mockeries 
as shaking hands on a level with the eyes and 
assuming airs of arrogance and superiority on all 
occasions, sound-minded and sturdy men and 
women should not sneer at etiquette in general, 
and reject a great deal that is good and useful, on 
account of a very little that is senselessly super- 
ficial. 

I wish I knew some way to impress on young 
persons—men especially,—the inestimable value 
of gentle manners, courtesy, and a knowledge 
and practice of etiquette! Men and women are 
daily losing business positions for no other reason 
than that they do not know how, or care how, to 
act. Their places are filled by those who seem 
to realize the value of politeness. They may not 
have the ability of those they succeed, but they 
will draw and hold a larger trade. How often are 
we half insulted by impudent clerks and shop- 
girls, and how many of us give them a chance to 
repeat their rudeness ? 

In a long line, waiting to get to the paying 
teller’'s window in one of the world’s largest 
savings banks, the other day, stood a man who 
wished to close his account. Passing on, after 
drawing his money, he noticed he had received 
twice as much as his book called for, so he stepped 
back and asked if there were not a mistake in the 
amount. 


ws 
RUDENESS HO are you, anyhow ?”’ 
Was COSTLY shouted the teller, so 
loudly that every one around 
sina could hear. The depositor 
BANK CLERK 


quietly gave his name. 

‘‘Well, your book calls for 
sixty-two dollars and fifty cents,’ he answered, 
still talking angrily at the top of his voice. 

“All right,’’ replied the depositor, this time 
lifting his voice until even the passers-by could 
hear, ‘‘you've just given me twice too much,"’ 
It so happened that among those within hear- 
ing was the president of the institution! 

The country-bred boy who comes to the city to 


But these same persons, when they 





carve out his future—as so many do, nowadays, 
—finds himself continually placed at a disadvan 
tage on account of not knowing ‘‘just what t 
do.’ Such a lack is often responsible for failures 
which might have been otherwise, had a litt 
time been given to the study of etiquette,—not 
necessarily in books, but in those around who 


have known superior advantages. On the other 
hand, the city man of good manners goes among 
people who have no conception of such etiquette 
as he practices, and still wins their trust and 
admiration by his courtesy. From a right source 
can come no higher praise of a man than that 
he is a gentleman. 

Etiquette, like charity, begins at home. He 
who is a brute in his family, and a gentleman to 
the rest of the world, is no gentleman at all. No 
one can put on his manners as he closes his door 
behind him, and expect to reap any benefit from 
them. Nor is the world easily fooled by such 
persons. 

In the articles to follow in this series, the object 
is twofold: first, to present the rules of etiquette; 
and second, to try to show their common sense 
side and practical value. In concluding this 
introduction, let me impress upon those who have 
any regard for conduct that a prompt acknowl- 
edgment of any kindness, however small, is the 
surest sign of good breeding. I hold this as the 
foundation of all politeness, and, with one whose 
eloquence would live longer had it been given in 
a better cause, I think, ‘‘ Gratitude is che fairest 
flower that sheds its perfume o'er the garden of 
the heart.’’ 
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A Word For the City Boys 
ROBERT W. JONES 


T is a popular idea that the boy who wishes to 
become a great man must arrange to be 
born inthe country; if in a log cabin five miles 

from a little red schoolhouse, so much the better, 
but log cabins are not so numerous as they were 
once. The boy who is to rise to future eminence, 
according to the popular theory, must rise about 
four o'clock every morning, the year round, and, 
after performing various duties denominated 
‘“«chores'’ about the farm, eat his breakfast and 
trudge off to school, where he invariably stands at 
the head of his class. Returning home he must 
burn the midnight oil in the lamp and not think 
af going to bed before two o'clock the next morn- 
ing. So many of our present-day celebrities were 
born in the country and served their apprentice- 
ship on the farm, that many well-meaning persons 
have come to believe that there is little use for 
the city-bred lad to try to be great. 

The origin of this false theory of the innate 
superiority of the country boy over his city 
brother is not difficult to trace. Many of our 
distinguished men of to-day are over fifty years 
of age. They were boys on the farm, then, forty 
years ago. At that time the proportion of the 
rural population to that gathered in the cities was 
much greater than it is now. More country boys 
found fame than city boys, because there were 
more of them. Now conditions have changed. 
Cities are growing very rapidly, and the popula- 
tion in the rural districts 1s decreasing proportion- 
ately, as the coming census will show. | There is 
really no reason why the city boy should be at a 
disadvantage in competition with the country lad. 
Indeed, the disadvantage would seem to lie with 
the latter. There are many helpful moral and 
intellectual influences in the modern city that are 
not available to the boy in the country. In these 
days of universal athletics, the city youth may be 
as healthy and vigorous as his country cousin. 
It is time the city boy had his inning in the pop- 
ular estimation. Just by way of variety, let us 
give the country boy who studies by the light of 
a pine knot a brief vacation. 

‘* The glory of our life 


Comes not from what we do or what we know, 
But dwells forevermore in what we are."' 
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How Jim WatTson 
WENT TO CONGRESS 


Union B. Hunt 


(Secretary of State, 
Indiana) 




















HE story of the career of Hon. James E. 
Watson, of Indiana, involves the telling of 
one of the greatest feats known in Amer- 

ican politics. The story is well known in Indiana, 
where the young congressman lives, but it is 
worthy of the widest publicity, as it illustrates 
what Western push and cleverness can accom- 
plish, backed up by brains and a good reputa- 
tion. 

There was no brighter, keener, or more trust- 
worthy young lawyer in Rushville in 1894 than 
James E. Watson. He could make a splendid 
speech, tell a witty story, and win seven out of 
every eight cases that he tried before a jury. His 
oratory was a positive gift, yet there was sincerity 
behind it, that indispensable quality that wins 
and holds. In his domestic life he was equally 
fortunate, with an estimable wife, an adorable 
baby, and a recognized position as president of 
the Epworth League of his state. His law prac- 
tice was growing, and he had just passed his 
twenty-ninth birthday. 

st 


The congressional district in which he lived 
was heavily Democratic. It was represented by 
William S. Holman, that old war-horse of his 
party, who had won national fame as ‘‘the great 
objector.'"’ Mr. Holman was again a candidate, 
expecting to receive his usual majority of many 
thousand votes. The Republicans had nobody 
to run, that is, nobody who could be expected to 
win. Mr. Watson was urged to take the nomina- 
tion. He was honestly unwilling; but, after a 
splendid ovation given him by the district con- 
vention, he accepted. 

At first his competitors were inclined to sneer 
at him as ‘‘the boy candidate,’’ and laugh at the 
energetic way he went about campaigning. He 
did not utter a word of abuse against his veteran 
competitor, nor say anything to offend members 
of any political party, and to this fact his election 
is largely due. As an evidence of his ability to 
adapt himself to his surroundings, an incident 
which occurred during his campaign for congress 
will not be inappropriate here. He was billed to 
speak at a little town where not a single Repub- 
lican lived, and where the Democrats were parti- 
sans of the most radical type: there had never 
been a Republican speech there, and the people 
had determined that they would not have one. 
So, when the candidate arrived, he found that the 
bills announcing his coming had either not been 
posted or had been torn down and destroyed, and 
that nothing was known of his appointment, ex- 
cept by those who had suppressed its announce- 
ment. But he was not discouraged, and, ap- 
proaching a group of men, he introduced himself 
pleasantly, and told them what he was there for ; 
but, he said; ‘‘l am hungry and must have my 
dinner, and would be obliged to you, gentlemen, 
if you would direct me to a hotel or restaurant.’’ 


wt 


He was informed that the town did not have such 
«an accommodation. ‘‘Then,’’ said he, ‘‘perhaps 
some of you can furnish me something to eat;’’ 
but none of them volunteered to do so. Watson 
said, in a good-natured way: ‘‘ Well, when one 
is in Rome he must do as Romans do; so I sup- 
pose when I am among Democrats I must act like 
a Democrat. I am willing to pay for what I get; but, 
if you won't sell it to me, I shall have to steal it."’ 
The crowd laughed at this sally, and he was given 
his dinner. After dinner he went to see the pro- 
prietor of the only public hall in town, but was 
told that he could not speak in that. « But,’’ 
said he, «I am willing to pay your price for the 
use of the building ; what objection have you to 
renting it to me?’’ ‘The fact is,’’ replied the 
owner of the hall, ‘‘we don’t want a Republican 
speech here.’’ ‘If that is your only reason,”* 
said Watson, ‘‘ you might as well let me have it, 
for | am going to make a Republican speech in 
this town, if I have to speak in the street.’ 
‘‘But you won't have any one to hear you,"’ re- 


plied the owner of the hall. ‘I'll risk that,’’ was 
the reply. ‘*Young man,’’ said the proprietor, 
‘I like your grit, and you can have the room."’ 
When this was settled, Watson started to secure 
his crowd. It was then between one and two 
o’ clock in the afternoon; but, before night, he had 
not only gone into every house in the village, but 
had visited a number of people living near in 
the country, and talked to them in a cordial way; 
and, when the hour for speaking arrived, he was 
greeted by a much larger crowd than had listened 
to Mr. Holman a few evenings before at a widely 
advertised meeting, the hall being well filled, and 
there was not a single Republican among his 
hearers. He talked for two hours in his enter- 
taining and convincing way; and, though his 
audience was Democratic, he was frequently ap- 
plauded. In conclusion, he said: ‘‘Now, my 
friends, as I am going to represent you in con- 
gress, and want to know all my constituents, -I 
wish you would come forward and shake hands."’ 

The meeting adjourned, the people crowded 
around him to grasp his hand, and many of them 
assured him of their support. One old-line Dem- 
ocrat said: ‘Mr. Watson, I have voted for Hol- 
man fora long time. I thought I would do it 
again, but he has had enough. |! like your style 
and am goigg to vote for you.'’ Watson bowed 
and thanked all for their courtesy; and, when the 
crowd began to disperse, he was taken in charge for 
the night by one of the leading citizens,and given 
the best the place afforded; and, when he passed 
through the town later in the campaign, the people 
gave him a perfect ovation; and, when the ballots 
were counted, it was found that they had given 
him a fair share of their votes. 
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I have been asked whether it is true that Mr. 
Watson actually wore wooden shoes during this 
first campaign, to capture the German vote. This 
report has been greatly exaggerated. The facts 
are as follows: Watson made a very viggrous 
and energetic campaign. A part of the time he 
had bad weather. One rainy day he started with 
a medical friend to see a number of voters. 
He had been up the greater part of the night be- 
fore, was tired and sleepy, and had a very bad 
cold. He said to this friend, who was with him: 
‘‘Doc., I don’t want to campaign to-day, I want 
to go back to your house and lie down on the 
floor and sleep.”’ 

In the house of the physician was an old-fash- 
ioned fireplace. They drove back. Watson got 
a chair cushion, lay down before the fire, and 
slept for two or three hours. When dinner time 
arrived he was much refreshed. After dinner, 
Watson complained of cold feet, and his med- 
ical friend said to him: ‘‘Why don’t you wear 
wooden shoes?’’ Watson replied, ‘‘I haven't 
any.'’ ‘I will lend you a pair of mine,’’ his 
friend replied; so he brought out a pair of fleece- 
lined shoes with wooden soles and leather uppers, 
shoes that are worn quite generally by the Ger- 
mans of that congressional district. These shoes 
were put in the stove oven and warmed, and 
Watson put them on; and, in company with his 
friend, that afternoon he went to a sale. 

He stood around on the damp ground, but his 
feet were warm the remainder of the day. The 
Germans were very much pleased with the fact 
that the candidate had adopted their footwear, and 
he was pleased with the footwear because it kept 
his feet warm, and continued to wear it. In mak- 
ing this explanation, Watson laughingly says: 
‘It did prove pretty popular, though.’’ 

When the votes were counted, it was found that 
the young man had a plurality of four hundred 
votes over the supposedly invincible Holman. 

In congress he has taken rank as a fine orator 
and good worker. He is a member of the com- 
mittee on naval affairs, and is one of the most en- 
ergetic workers on the committee. He made a 
national reputation as an orator by his Porto Rican 
speech. He also delivered a fine eulogy on the 
life and character of Ex-governor Morton, and I 


have heard he made a fine speech on the life and 
character of General Grant in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He delivered a fine address at Valley 
Forge; one that was widely copied by the press 
throughout the nation. He is one of the most 
affable and genial gentlemen | have ever met, 
and is absolutely loyal to his friends. He is the 
father of three children, two boys and one girl, 
and is passionately devoted to his family. He is 
also very fond of sport, and quite frequently 
plays baseball and football. In Rushville, where 
he lives, and, in fact, in his entire congressional 
district, he has a good law .practice. He was a 
representative trom Indiana to the Supreme Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias, in Detroit last month. 
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President Reed’s Career 
Frep L. KRIEBEL 


HE career of George Edward Reed, LL.D., 
president of Dickinson College, and state 
librarian ef Pennsylvania, is a remarkable 

example of what can be accomplished by pluck 
and hard work. Left fatherless at a very early 
age, young Reed was taught by a mother whose 
character was of the sweetest, yet whose energy 
rose above all discouragements and overcame all 
obstacles. At the age of eighteen the boy chose 
the church as his vocation, and cetermined to 
become a power in its councils. He set about 
educating himself for his work. Impatient of 
ordinary intellectual restraints, he refused to be 
bound down to the three years which he was told 
would be required to prepare him for entrance to 
college, and tried to do the work in six months. 

During these days he allowed himself only four 
hours’ sleep per night, but victory crowned his 
labors with a triumphant admission to college in 
one-fourth of the time usually required. The 
strain upon his physical powers, however, was 
very great, and he lost forty-five pounds in weight 
and had a severe fever as a result. 

In his college work at Wesleyan University he 
displayed the powers of leadership which, in after 
years, added so greatly to his influence. There 
was something in his personality which wrote 
success upon his career from the beginning. Six 
years after his graduation from college saw him, 
—hardly mofe than a boy,—the pastor of the 
largest church of his denomination in America, 
the Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brooklyn. He gave his time and talent to the 
ministry, filling the best pulpits of his denomina- 
tion in the United States, till 1889, when he 
accepted the presidency ot Dickinson College. 

Dickinson is the tenth oldest college in Amer- 
ica, and has a history of more than a century of 
which any educational institution might well be 
proud. The period of Dr. Reed's incumbency 
has been one of great prosperity for the college. 
The enrollment of students is twice the number it 
was when he took charge. The number of col- 
lege buildings has been multiplied at least two- 
fold. Under his leadership the law school was 
reorganized in 1890, and is now flourishing. 

As a college administrator, Dr. Reed has the 
rather exceptional faculty of commanding obedi- 
ence, and winning affection from his students. 
Broad, liberal and progressive in his ideas; kindly, 
courteous and magnetic in his manner; firm, 
equable and forceful in his government, he is 
peculiarly adapted to his position. 

Dr. Reed has always been deeply interested in 
public matters, and has participated actively in 
many political campaigns. In 1899 he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Stone state. librarian, the 
duties of which he has discharged with marked 
ability. He greatly simplified the catalogue sys- 
tem in use‘in the library, and in many other 
ways has rendered valuable service. Those who 
know his abilities think no honor in the gift of 
the people of his state is too high for him, 
though his greatest joy is in his educational 
work. Like Seth Low, he has tasted both kinds 
of pleasure, and yet prefers the lecture-room to 
the council of state. 
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TALKS WITH GIRLS 





3S eee GIRLS, you 
are earning your 
own living at pro- 
saic, everyday occupa- 
tions, and are filled with the ambition—the laud- 
able ambition, —to make the most of your lives. 
Remember, always and everywhere, that con- 
science is the best success-maker on earth. 

I have a right to call you ‘‘dear girls,’ because 
| feel myself one of you. My first money was 
made watching a baby. Once, through scarcity 
of help, I was cook for sixteen hands on a prairie 
ranch. I have taught school, and, at times, 
helped to round up cattle. I have superintended 
a tent factory at one time and a candy factory at 
another. It has been my fortune to learn ste- 
nography and typewriting; to pass government 
examinations; to hunt for smugglers at the docks, 
and to aid in the street-cleaning department of 
New York City, incidentally having charge of all 
its ramifications for a short time. My original 
money-making occupation in this city was as a 
church singer, and, having no piano, | learned 
new and difficult masses by practicing in my room 
with a tuning-fork for twelve hours every day. 
That was hard enough work, was n't it >—especially 

| had little natural aptitude for music. Yet, 
when I got the unexpected news of my appoint- 
ment, from an eligible list, as a custom-house in- 
spector, | had to surrender the place of leading 
soprano in the largest Roman Catholic church 
in the state of New Jersey. My newspaper 
experience was in an entirely new field, and, 
perhaps, more educative than any of the others. 
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Culled from all these phases of effort and expe- 

ence is my favorite motto,—and it is one of 
universal application: <‘‘It is not half so impor- 
tant what you do, as how you do it.”’ 

\re you washing dishes? Then wash dishes 
etter than anybody else. Make your employer 
alk of you as the best dish-washer for miles 
around. The less you like washing dishes the 

re you want to get out of it, and the best way 
of getting out of it is by proving, through excel- 
lence in that work, that your conscience and 
energy are of too high a grade to be wasted there. 

Are you teaching little children? Learn all 
that can be learned about teaching and about 
hildren, if it takes you till midnight every night 
of the week. Your advancement is bound to 
follow, as night the day. Good teachers are not 

plentiful in this world, as Superintendent 
Maxwell will tell you if you ask him. You can 
get the same information from any school princi- 
pal, man or woman, in the city of New York or 
elsewhere. 

\re you cooking? Remember that the surest 
way to some people’s hearts—women as well as 





RISING ABOVE THE GREAT DEAD LEVEL 


CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN 


men,—is through the stomach. Remember that, 
in the present imperfect state of humanity, an 
exquisite pudding gives pleasure to a hundred 
persons where an exquisite sonata charms but 
one. Cooking is a high art, and there is always 
room at the top. 

Are you painting flowers? Paint flowers that 
are like some variety that really grows on God's 
green earth. Do your drawing carefully and mix 
your paint with conscience. The rest will take 
care of itself. 
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Are you doing stenography and typewriting? 
Advance slowly, if you like, but persistently. 
Never make notes that will compel you to rely on 
guesswork in doing your transcribing. But never 
be satisfied till you have a safe speed of one hun- 
dréd and twenty words a minute. And never 
slight the mechanical labor of putting your type- 
written work in perfect form, as to sense, as to 
grammar, as to spelling, and as to mechanical 
condition. The girl who feels above typewriting 
is sure to remain in the four-dollar-a-week class. 

I might go on, specifying hundreds of occupa- 
tions, but that would be wasting space. Nobody 
who is ashamed of her present industry deserves 
to get advanced to anything else. You may 
dream that you would be ever so conscientious at 
another trade, but you would not. The same 
fatal lack of earnestness would pursue you, and 
you would discover, too late, that every occupa- 
tion has its drawbacks, and that it is always the 


one we have never tried that we think would be’ 


most delightful. 

Next to conscience, poise will help a girl more 
than anything else. Poise of character involves 
a great deal. It means conventional common 
sense in dress, dignity without stiffness in meet- 
ing men and women, a sense of proportion that 
comes into play on a thousand occasions. I have 
known women without conscience having plenty 
of poise; and women without poise having a great 
deal of conscience. If you can cultivate a great 
deal of both, you will have about all that is 
needed to get along in the business relations of 
life. 

Let me tell you one or two stories to season all 
this preaching. 

I once employed a girl of seventeen who wrote 
as pretty shorthand notes as | ever saw, and could 
read them to me all right. She was rapid, too. 
But, at the city grammar school where she was 
graduated, she had learned little of grammar and 
scarcely anything of spelling. The letters she 
transcribed from notes were fearfully and won- 
derfully made. They could not be sent out. 
I asked her the second morning to go and get the 
mail. She said, ‘‘I brought it up yesterday.’’ 
I gave her, to pack and send to a friend, some 


magnificent Jack roses 
with stems two feet long. 
Before | had time to stop 
her, she had cut off all 
those stems so as to pack the roses easier. I said 
not a word, but I thought much. I did my best to 
get her to learn spelling and English gram- 
mar, but utterly without success. She could not 
see the use of either. , 

One girl reporter let me be ‘‘beaten’’ on a big 
story, because some woman she had seen in her 
hunt for news had not treated her with becoming 
deference. Another would go off to her room and 
write romances as news facts, rather than go up 
to Harlem and find out what had happened. | 
used to have the greatest trouble preventing the 
girls from wearing those high stiff collars which 
produce nervous prostration if you work in them; 
and my battle to compel them to eat regular 
lunches was continually ineffective. 1 am satis- 
fied that many women fail because they will not 
dress sensibly and eat as consistently and as reg- 
ularly as men do. 

My experience has taught me that a woman will 
be treated by male employers with dignity and 
fairness if she cultivates those two qualities, con- 
science and poise. She has no right to exact 
more deference than is accorded to other employ- 
ees, because she is a woman, and | am sorry to 
say that girls often make the mistake of expecting 
exceptional treatment. This is particularly true 
when they enter business life from families where 
they had no brothers, and without experience 
with men outside of the social relation in which 
gallantry plays a considerable part. 
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Now, girls, there is no reason why you should 
not succeed wherever you are; that is, there is no 
reason outside of yourselves. The talk about 
women being unfairly treated in the world of 
business, the world of production and distribution, 
is without sound basis, and is generally indulged 
in by women who have been unsuccessful because 
they worked with pay day, not with effectiveness, 
in their mind's eye. In this country a career is 
open to any young man or any young woman 
who seeks to pursue it, loving the work. If you 
only love what you get for the work, you are 
bound to slight your duties, and to incur the pen- 


_alty of such slighting. 


This sermon has been a long one, but you will 
forgive me for that. It has been written from the 
heart and in a spirit of sympathy as well as help- 
fulness. If it seems to smack too much of the 
proverbs of Poor Richard, I can only add the 
further advice that Benjamin Franklin's words of 
wisdom will help a young woman in business as 
much as they will help a young man. That means 
that you ought to read them yourselves. 





Keep One Iron Hot 
MARGUERITE BROOKS 


M APAME De STAEL used to say that there were 
; seventeen ways in which she could earn a 
living, if obliged to do so. 

Thousands of girl graduates from high schools, 
seminaries and colleges are now, at the close of 
he long summer vacation, returning from sea- 
shore, mountain and country to take their places 
umong the world’s workers, and many of them 
ire confident that they are qualified to earn a 

ving in as many different ways as was the 
famous Frenchwoman. 

Such girls as these, who hardly know in which 
direction to try their unfledged wings,—so many 
fields are open to them,—are in great danger of 
failure. Having a superficial knowledge of a 
dozen things, they do not feel the necessity of 
oncentrating in any given direction. They de- 
cive themselves with the assurance that, if they 

» not achieve the success for which they plan in 


one occupation or profession, they will in some 
other. 

A few months ago wise men and women were 
delivering commencement addresses in every state 
of the Union, urging girl graduates to keep true 
to the high ideals they have set up for themselves 
during their school life, to cherish the lofty prin- 
ciples inculcated by devoted Christian teachers, 
to carry forward the noble doctrine of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man; in 
short, to be models of all virtue. 

Now, my dear girls, if you are to do your work 
in the world, to carry out effectively the plan of 
your life, as designed by the Creator, you must 
consecrate yourself, in the first place, by stead- 
fastness of purpose. You must not allow yourself 
to be dominated by one set of ideas to-day and 
governed by a totally different set to-morrow. 

Setting aside your various accomplishments, 
your proficiency in different directions, you must 
call a council meeting of two,—yourself and your 
soul,—and, [1 speak now, of course, to those who 


have not already decided what occupation or pro- 
fession they desire to follow. | deliberately studying, 
with the utmost impartiality, your qualifications 
and predilections, choose the work which you find 
most absorbing, that in which you can most read- 
ily forget yourself, lose your identity, as it were. 
Because some of you are college graduates you 
must not feel it obligatory upon you to choose a 
profession or occupation above the average. Your 
higher education makes no such demand. What 
it does demand—and what it will accomplish, if 
it has been good for anything at all,—is that you 
shall ennoble the commonplace and lift your work 
up to a higher standard than it before occupied in 
the estimation of the world. Let me illustrate. 
Two young women, graduates of Smith College, 
who had practically exhausted their resources in 
procuring an education, were obliged, immediately 
after graduation, to turn their training to account 
in getting a living. Looking the situation over, 
they found the ranks of pedagogy overcrowded, 
[Concluded on page 748} 
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LUCY HOLCOMB PICKE 


r was like sealing a volume of Southern history 
when in Edgefield, South Carolina, a short 
time ago, the grave closed over the body of Lucy 
Holcomb Pickens, ‘‘the Queen of the Confeder- 
acy.’ She was a daughter of Virginia, which, 
from the earliest days of its history, has been 
proverbial for its statesmen and beautiful women. 
Lucy Holcomb was still a young girl when her 
parents moved from Virginia to Texas. The 
Holcombs were accustomed to pass their summers 
at White Sulphur Springs, and it was at that 
famed retreat that Lucy, when scarcely out of her 
teens, met General Francis W. Pickens, a dis- 
tinguished diplomat of South Carolina. Her 
beauty, grace and brilliant intellect appealed irre- 
sistibly to him and he became an ardent and 
insistent suitor for her hand. His addresses were 
gently repelled. But in love, as in war and pol- 
itics, General Pickens knew no such word as fail, 
and he renewed his suit with assiduity. 
‘‘When you receive the appointment you are 
sceking, I will marry you, but not till then,’’ said 
the capricious beauty. 
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A FEW months later, Miss Hol- 
’ comb was apprised of her 
lover's success. President Bu- 
PLEDGE chanan had appointed General 
OF LOVE Pickens United States minister 


TRUE TO HER 
AMBITIOUS 


—— toSt. Petersburg, Russia, and the 
appointment had been confirmed. One day while 
the minister had been preparing for his departure 
on his mission, he received this summons from 
Miss Holcomb: ‘Come, and I will keep my 
promise."’ 

In a few days General Pickens was on his way 
to Texas, where, without unnecessary delay, the 
nuptials were solemnized 

The minister and his young bride proceeded 
without delay to the Russian capital. Among 
those who composed the highest society there, 
none were more prominent, none more sincerely 
admired than they. General Pickens was a nota- 
ble figure. He was distinguished for his intellect 
and breadth in statesmanship. He won the 
esteem of the Czar of all the Russias within an 
incredibly short space of time. 
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THe rare beauty of Mrs. Pick- 


| sae ens and her exceptional 
voticnes mentality caused her to shine 
DIPLOMATIC with the most famous of the 
GARDEN beauties in diplomatic circles. 


— ~ She possessed a slender, ex- 
quisitely rounded figure,and moved with patrician 
grace and authority. Her features were as clear- 
cut as an intaglio, and her eyes, which, in repose, 
were fawn-like in their softness, could flash when 
she was aroused. Her hair, which fell almost to 
her feet, was like skeins of molten gold. So beauti- 
ful, magnetic and resourceful a woman could not 
fail to win the homage of the distinguished men 
who came within the range of her influence. Even 
the czar himself showed her the most delicate at- 
tentions, and she was a frequent guest at his palace. 
It was while she and her husband were visiting at 
the imperial residence as guests of the czar and 
czarina, that a daughter was born to them. She 
was christened Eugene Nava, the Duchess of 
Olga and Neva standing as godmother to the 
child. The czar, who was present at the chris- 
tening, gave the infant a costly necklace of pearls. 
The mother, as she pressed the babe to her 
bosom, murmured, ‘‘ Douschka!’’ which in the 
Russian language means ‘‘darling.’’ 

‘«That is the sweetest name in all the world,"’ 
said the czar. 

‘Then we who love her shall always call her 
‘ Douschka,’’’ replied Mrs. Pickens, and her 
daughter was henceforth known only by that 
name. 

At the close of his term of service, Minister 
Pickens returned to South Carolina, arriving there 
on the eve of the war between the states. Gen- 
eral Pickens was prevailed upon to be a candidate 
for governor, and was elected by a very large 
majority. The twenty-fourth of December, 1860, 
he issued a proclamation declaring the state of 
South Carolina a separate, sovereign, free and 
independent state. 

Mrs. Pickens, as mistress of the executive man- 
sion in Columbia, became a factor in the political 
life of the state during a period of great excite- 
ment, when momentous issues were being de- 
cided by the arbitrament of the sword. She 
attracted about her a co/erte of distinguished men, 
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“EDGEWOOD,” THEIR TYPICAL SOUTHERN MANSION 
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NS, QUEEN OF THE CONF E DERACY.—Genie O. STOVALL 


and her power was felt. She wielded a subtle, 
potent influence. Her husband, who had the 
most implicit confidence in her mental acuteness 
and sound judgment, consulted her regarding 
matters of state. She unraveled many knotty 
problems, and thus rendered the governor inval- 
uable assistance. She had thrust upon her sev- 
eral unique honors. She was given the unusual 
distinction of having her picture engraved on the 
Confederate bills. It was at this time that a 
graceful eulogium was bestowed upon her by the 
eloquent Preston. ‘‘You are the Queen of the 
Confederacy,’’ he said; and the appellation al- 
ways clung to her. 

At the close of an administration that was 
marked by great ability on the part of Governor 
Pickens, that distinguished statesman retired to 
private life at his country home, ‘‘Edgewood,’’ 
on the outskirts of the village of Edgefield, South 
Carolina. This was an ‘‘Old-South’’ mansion, 
built with English solidity, in the colonial style 
of architecture. 
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7 [*s walls were of paneled oak 
and its floors of polished 

hard wood. Its halls were broad 
AFTER and its verandas wide. The 
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THE WAR building was surrounded by 
_—— —' groves of oak, magnolia and 
laurel. In the princely residence was dispensed 


elegant hospitality. In it were entertained the 
beauty and chivalry of the state. 

The Pickens stables were noted for the finest 
blooded stock in the state, and the kennels con- 
tained dogs of lengthened pedigrees. 

Fox hunting was the favorite sport of that local- 
ity, and the chase was often led in recent years by 
Senator Wade Hampton, Senator M. C. Butler, 
and other dashing and gallant men, who have 
disappeared from public ken. 

When the war was over and the changed condi 
tions came, Governor Pickens continued to keep 
up his estate as before, for he still was wealthy. 
His slaves remained with him. It is true that 
they had been liberated by formal proclamation, 
but scarcely one of them left his service. It was 
a personal love that they had for their master, and 
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CONVERSATION: 


VW HAT a source of pleasure and profit is conver- 
sation!—I mean that conversation which is 

play of the mind, and which calls out the 

nd grace acquired in its severest toils. 

many and how varied are the ministries of 
mversation and its uses! How it weaves, 

ts never-resting shuttle, the bonds of human 

thy; how it strengthens the ties of friend- 

ind brightens the golden links of the chain 
What a solace it is for the ills of life, 
ling its ‘‘carking cares,'’ quickening the 
faculties, and giving buoyancy and elas- 

to the spirit! What a relief it gives to the 

nt or overwrought brain, and how quickly, 

h its magical influence, a painful thought 

‘tion loses a large part, if not all, of its 
horror and woe! Many and questionable have 
een the characterizations of man; but one thing 
ertain,—he is a social being, and finds his 
ippiness in the interchange of thought. 

sation rules the destiny of the state and 


I ve! 





‘ ndividual; from diplomacy, which is 

lly the artof conversing skillfully on polit- 

es, down to the daily transactions of the 

nd the exchange, its empire is evident to aqll. 
x] 

S eing ine RES the potency and 
portance , of conversa- 
why is so AMONG THE | little attention 

ts cul- POLITE ture to-day? 
Vhy is it that ARTS so many edu- 
en, who are fastidious 


their personal appearance, and bestow 

n their bodies the most solicitous care, are yet 

ng to send their minds abroad in a state of 

nliness, regardless of the impression they 

Is it because, as some suppose, the press 

led conversation; because the daily news- 

| rs, Magazines and reviews, —to-day as ‘‘thick 

tumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Val- 

sa,''—suck up the intellectual elements of 

fe, like so many electric machines drawing 

tricity from the atmosphere into themselves; 

hus the subjects of conversation, preémpted 

e press, have lost all their freshness before 

{| women meet in the drawing room? Or 

it is thought absurd to regard con- 

tion as an art, and that, depending for its 

ence on natural gifts,—on a capacity of 

sympathy, mental brightness, and a ready 

of expression,—and, following the chances 

noment, drifting with the temper of the 

talk, of all things in the world, ought to 

neous? Is not artifice, it is urged, here 

e? Does not all the charm of talk vanish 

oment anyone is suspected of talking by 

r uttering cut-and-dried impromptus, and 

t such talk, almost without exception, come 
the worst of social culprits,—a bore?’’ 
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THE. STORY OF A 


ntinued to look after their wants and care 
em as in the old days. 

vernor Pickens died in January, 1867. His 

roes requested the privilege of carrying the 

ns of their master to the grave, which they 

bearing the coffin in their arms, swaying and 

ng at every step. It was a strangely im- 

ve scene, affording a glimpse into the past 

tion,—the baronial age in South Carolina. 

fter a period of mourning, the old house was 

d again, and assumed its ante-bellum gay- 

was in this atmosphere that Douschka 

s nurtured, and it is but natural that she should 

followed in the footsteps of her mother. 

was brave, and loved nature. Half of her 

vas spenton horseback. Her fearless and 

graceful equestrian feats have been the subject of 
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Ow, as to the 
signed: it 

the press, how- 
well informed, 


first cause as- 
is evident that 
ever able or 
can never, in a 
brief article or two,—such as 
are au régle, + -—exhaust any 
topic commanding interest, or forestall all the 
good things that may be said upon it. The 
graver aspects of a subject, which are discussed 
in a newspaper leader, are just the themes which 
are disregarded, or but briefly touched in the light, 
glancing, sportive treatment of social intercourse. 
Again, we know that, as much of the charm of 
conversation depends on the address, the voice, 
the facial expression and gestures,—in short, on 
the personal magnetism of the speaker, —no other 
treatment of current topics can supply its place. 
The objection to conversation as an art rests upon 
one of the oldest and most palpable of popular fal- 
lacies,—viz: the notion that art is opposed to na- 
ture; that ‘‘natural’’ means merely what is spon- 
taneous and unprepared, and ‘<artistic’’ what is 
manifestly studied and artificial. But, as another 
has said, if such be the real meaning of ‘‘natural,’’ 
nothing is natural in man above the condition of 
the lowest savage; and if such be the meaning of 
‘‘artistic,’” we must exclude from art the highest of 
all its functions, —that of reproducing, or, perhaps, 
of producing nature in its most precious and _ per- 
fect phases. The truth is that ‘‘conventionality 
and awkwardness are the almost universal inheri- 
tance of men, and so far natural that they require 
either conscious art, or the consciousness attend- 
ing some violent emotion, to keep clear of them."’ 

But, allowing that the ability to converse well 
is the mastery of an art which requires study, care, 
and painstaking, why, it may be asked, should 
we care to possess ourselves of this ability ?’’ I 
answer, first: that it is the ability to talk that dis- 
tinguishes man from the brute, and, as Cicero 
says, it is a shame that we should not be studious 
to excel in that one quality which gives us this 
preéminence. In spite of Carlyle’s gospel of 
silence, preached with such iteration in thirty or 
more volumes, it is certain that expression is to 
all of us a physical and moral necessity. Every 
man has an instinctive desire to communicate his 
thoughts,—to give and take,—to throw off in a 
stream of light, or in sparkling heedlessness, the 
fire that must otherwise smolder in the ‘forge 
and working-house of thought.’’ What is it that 
makes the charm of Paris, London and Berlin to 
literary, scientific and other men of culture, who 
care little or nothing for the splendors and gayeties 
of those great capitals? Is it not that each of 
those cities is a kind of reservoir where talents of 
every kind may flow in and mingle together, gain- 
ing strength by the union,—that by the impact of 
thought upon thought, the interchange of views, 
the collision of mind with mind,a mental breadth 
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graphic pen sketches. She was known and loved 
by every man, woman and child in the country 
for miles around. The woodcutter would cease 
his work and smile as she dashed through the 
forest and cheered him by a merry word or jest, 
and the negroes at work in the cotton fields would 
look up and murmur: ‘‘Dar goes Miss Douschka; 
God bless de child!"’ 

Her marriage to Dr. George Dugas, of Augusta, 
occurred in 1880, and in 1895 she returned to the 
home of her girlhood and died. Her funeral was 
a notable one. Veteran soldiers marched in line, 
and strong men wept; old family negroes followed 
the bier, and their wails echoed through the for- 
est. Twenty hunting-dogs that had oft followed 
her in the chase, joined the corfége and seemed 
to feel their loss,—barking and whining pitifully. 


AND Irs NEGLEcT as AN ArT.---William Mathews 


is acquired which can be obtained in no other 
way ? 

The poet, Young, sings truly that— 

Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun. 
Speech ventilates our intellectual fire, 
Speech burnishes our mental magazine, 
Brightens for ornament, and whets for use. 

Nearly all the tragic catastrophes of human life, 
it has been said, originate in baffled utterance. 
‘‘A deep feeling allowed to accumulate and con- 
strain the soul without breathing itself in friendly 
conference, or song, or prayer, becomes so_in- 
tense that it finally absorbs consciousness; hence 
fanaticism. and insanity.'’ Exhalation, no less 
than inhalation, is necessary to vital energy. Our 
minds need the stimulus of other minds, as our 
lungs need oxygen to perform their functions. 
Much of our knowledge to-day comes from read- 
ing; but we never know,—never thoroughly pos- 
sess what we have read,—till we have written or 
talked about it. Talking is a digestive process, 
absolutely essential to the man who devours many 
books. Knowledge, say the philosophers, is 
precious for its own sake; it is an end to itself. 





al 
] UT experi- ence teaches us 
the direct Srescn contrary to this. 
THE GREAT 


Knowledge is 
until we use it; 
until we have 


not knowledge 
SOCIAL it is not ours 
FACULTY brought it un- 
der the domin- ion of the great 
social faculty,—speech. We were made for soci- 
ety, and knowledge is virtually non-existent unt! 
we give expression, and, in so doing, make it over 
to the social instinct."’ 

“If we analyze the exquisite pleasure afforded 
us by brilliant conversation,’’ says a writer in the 
London ‘‘Times,’’ ‘‘one of its largest elements 
will be found to be that it has quickened our 
thoughts from a heavy amble into a gallop. A 
really fine talk between a half-dozen well matched 
and thoroughly cultivated people, who discuss an 
interesting subject with the manifold wealth of 
allusions, arguments and illustrations, is a sort of 
mental Oaks or Derby day, wherein our brains are 
excited to their utmost speed, and we get over 
more ground than in weeks ot solitary mooning 
meditation.”’ ‘ 





Refinement creates beauty everywhere.—HAZLITT. 
* * # 
Growing thought makes growing revelation. —GEORGE 


ELIOT. 
- * 


Give a youth resolution and the alphabet, and who shall 
place limits to his career ? 
* & 


The whole world is put in motion by the wish for 
riches, and the dread of poverty.—DOCTOR JOHNSON. 


BEAU T Y—Concluded 


Her mother was like the exiled empress of 
France, robbed of her loved ones, robbed of her 
wealth, —left alone and desolate. 

Mrs. Pickens was one of the charter members 
of the Mount Vernon Association, and one of the 
most beautifully equipped rooms there will stand 
as a monument of her love and loyalty to the 
place. For the past few years she lived in retire- 
ment. Bereaved, heartbroken and dead to all 
living interests, this high-spirited and renowned 
woman passed the closing period of her life in 
solitude. Her multiplied afflictions were more 
than she could longer endure, and their poignancy 
destroyed her. When ‘‘The Queen of the Con- 
federacy’’ breathed her last, almost at the same 
hour, in a little cabin near by, her old nurse, 
‘‘Mammy,"’ as she was called, also died. 
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N acknowledgment of a flattering criticism from 
Professor Rogers, which is going the rounds 
of the press, wherein he says, ‘‘Sam Loyd 

is doing more to encourage higher mathematics 
than all ot our colleges put together,’’ accompa- 
nied by a hearty and unqualified indorsement 
from a noted college professor, I take occasion to 
discourse upon what is termed my ‘lifelong 
hobby.”’ 

Over half a century’s interest in puzzle matters 
has shown me that in the puzzle we have the only 
elementary schooling for the development of in- 
genuity and a love of the mathematical and me- 
chanical arts. I have witnessed such a wonder- 
ful record of civil service examinations, as well as 
the growth of some master minds from the ranks 
of my puzzle friends, that, when I hear of one of 
these friends trying for some competitive position, 
it seems like a foregone conclusion that his suc- 
cess is assured. On the other hand, my con- 
nection with engineering and mechanical mat- 
ters has frequently brought me in contact with a 
class ot graduates whose course of study appeared 
to have made them so stupid as to be unfitted for 
their professions. 


ss 


The kindergarten school of teaching aims to 
fascinate the pupils with their studies, and is 
built upon the fundamental law that the mind 
must not be burdened with methods or rules 
which are to be committed to memory. If the 
theory of the lesson is made clear, the student 
formulates his own rules and methods, just as one 
describes an incident in his own language. 

The science of mathematics is heavily freighted 
with musty rules, so ponderous and obscure that 
few, even with explanations, grasp their meaning, 
and are only too glad to dismiss them from their 
minds when they leave school or college. When 
a principle is thoroughly understood, difficulty 
ceases to exist; for even in what are termed ab- 
struse calculations, we can do nothing but add or 
multiply; so, while it may take more time to mul- 
tiply 888, 888 by 777,777, it is really just as easy as 
to multiply 8 by 7. The difficulty is due entirely 
to lack of knowledge, or familiarity with the prin- 
ciple involved. 


Sal 


Mechanical scienee and the principles of higher 


mathematics may be taught through the medium 
of a simple puzzle, and to relieve the dry techni- 
calities a little fun may be injected into the puz- 
zle story which will do much toward cultivating 
an appreciation of humor. The problem should 
be clothed in some suitable dress to make the re- 
sult to be attained probable and more readily 
understood. It is well also to base the proposi- 
tion upon some mechanical truth, historical inci- 
dent or bit of classical lore such as may improve 
the general knowledge of the student, for in this 
way a thousand and one little tid-bits of informa- 
tion may be picked up and unconsciously stored 
away in the mind in a way never likely to be for- 
gotten. 

To show how the most important and profound 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
TH E winners of this month's prize puzzle competition, to 
the number of one from each state, will be entitled 
to an Eastman kodak, or a handsome American watch, 
with gun-metal case, each of the value of five dollars. So- 
lutions must be received on or before October 1 to be 
considered, and the names of the successful puzzle solvers 
will be published in the November issue 
As announced, the fourth puzzle by Sam Loyd appears 
in this issue of SUCCESS, in the series of four for which we 
made the— 
SPECIAL OFFER 


We will pay one hundred dollars ($100,) to each man, 
woman, or child who wins three out of the four puzzles. 

By this plan all readers of SuccESssS have a fair 
chance in Sam Loyd's great puzzle contest. 





principle known to mathematical science was dis- 
covered by Pythagoras twenty-four hundred years 
ago, (which so elated the old philosopher that he 
gave in gratitude much of his worldly goods and 
chattels in offerings to the gods,) let us look at the 


_ sage’s simple line of reasoning, which, two hun- 


dred years later, became known as Euclid’ s famous 
forty-seventh proposition. 

Pythagoras observed that, if a square be dividea 
on the bias, from the upper left-hand to the lower 
right-hand corner, the two pieces joined base to 
base, so that the two hypotenuses will slope away 
from a common apex, will represent the half of 
a square twice the size of the first. 

The piece representing a right-angled triangle, 
with a base, elevation, and bias or hypotenuse 
line, showed that a square built on the dimensions 
of the hypotenuse would necessarily equal in 
area the two squares built upon the dimensions of 
the base and elevation. 

a 


He found that the principle pertains to all 
right-angled triangles, even when the elevation 
and base are of different dimensions; for, 
when we have reduced the elevation, there is a 
corresponding reduction in the length of the 
line of the hypotenuse, so that the area of the 
square built on the dimensions of the hypotenuse 
is always equal to the combined areas of the 
squares of the elevation and the base. 

The principle of this demonstration enters 
largely into almost all important calculations, for 
the reason that it is such a simple matter to get 
any one of the dimensions when the other two 
are known. For example, if the elevation should 
represent a flagpole go feet high, with a rope ex- 
tending to a point 120 feet from the base, we 
would find that the length of the rope would be 
150 feet. The square of the elevation would be 
goxgo=8,100. The square of the base 120x120 
=14, 400; added to the 8, 10022, 500, and this, the 
combined areas of the square of the elevation and 
base combined, which must equal the square of 
the hypotenuse, so the square root of 22,500 
shows 150 feet to be the length of the rope. 

But now for a practical prize puzzle: When 
Pythagoras showed his discovery to the wise men 
of his day, they laughed him to scorn, and told 
him to teach his theory to the dogs ! 

I show the old philosopher, presenting a check- 
ered pattern, which you are to divide in the fewest 
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possible number of pieces which will fit together and 
form a perfect square, with the checkered pattern. 

Cut out the pattern, fit the parts into one large 
square in such a way as to show the process, and 
mail to ‘‘Puzzle Editor,’ Success, New York 
City. 

* 7. * 

The answer té ‘‘The Grant Mathematical Prob- 
lem’’ is as follows :— 

1.—General Grant made ten per cent. on the 
first sale, $198. The sale price was one hundred 
and ten per cent. of cost,or eleven-tenths. Now, 
if $198 is eleven-tenths, $18 is one-tenth, and ten 
tenths would be $180, the cost. So he had a 
gain of $18 on this horse. 

2.—Since he lost ten per cent. on the second 
sale, $198 is but nine-tenths of the cost. Onc- 
ninth of $198 is one-tenth of the cost, which is 
$22. If $22 is one-tenth, $22x10—§220, the cost 
$220—$198=—$22, lost on the second horse. 

Conclusion: On the first horse General Grant 
gained eighteen dollars; on the second one he 
lost twenty-two dollars. Hence, on the two sales 
he lost the difference between eighteen dollars 
and twenty-two dollars, or four dollars. 

a * > 

The winners in ‘‘The Grant Puzzle’ are -— 

P. E. Spinks, Alamogorda, N. M. 

Mrs. Lora B. Thompson, New Albany, Miss. 

Robt. Rougelat, 5310 Camp St., New Orleans. 

Will C. Gaines, Kidder, Caldwell Co., Mo. 

Renie Dalton, Lincoln, Neb. 

E. L. Waterman, 236 Washington St., Barre, Vt. 

S. Thomason, La Grande, Ore. 

Wm. B. Hills, 5 1-2 Redfield St., New Haven, Ct. 

E. Bass, Yukon, Oklahoma. 

Leo H. Cooper, Emerodo, N. D. 

Percy H. Holt, 19 Suffolk St., Providence, R. I. 

B. M. Smith, Como, Tex. 

Carrie A. Parker, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

C. K. Elliott, Henderson, Ky. 

Vera M. Bennett, Wellsville, Kan. 

F. E. Cailen, 147 Pleasant Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

M. B. Punnett, 211 Sabattus St., Lewiston, Me. 

L. W. Killouree, Wedron, La Salle Co., Il. 

H. B. Heller, Decatur, Ind. 

P. H. Parrish, Paragould, Ark. 

H. R. Kembill, 99 Geness St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Chas. Rogers, Verona, Essex Co., N. J. 

G. A. Blair, Asheboro, N. C. 

H. J. Olurste, Ashley, O. 

E. Blake, 301 1st St., Flint, Mich. 

F. F. Anderson, Dorchester, Mass. 

C. S. Taylor, Cedar Falls, la. 

B. Goldberg, Atlanta, Ga. 

Frank D. Clark, 3620 W. 32d Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Geo. Dunglinson, Jr., Talladega, Ala. 

Mrs. W. C. Edwards, Saluda, S. C. 

Edward T. Whitworth, Westernport, Md. 

M. Hiltz, 146 Parliament St., Toronto, Can 

J. A. Cox, Wheeling, W. Va. 

C.J. Young, 2324 Banks Ave., West Superior, Wis. 

Louis C. Wilson, District Building, Washington. 

J. U. Cook, Allegheny, Pa. 

Miss I. Haislya, Staunton, Va. 

Chas. V. Putnam, Newport, N. H. 
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A native Chinese band. The leader, standing at the extreme right of the 
group, carries a parasol. In the center are two of the most important in- 
struments of the band,—in fact, of all oriental bands,—the kettle drums. 
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The village of Nan-Kow, twenty miles north of Peking, near the 
great wall,which can be seen across the mountain on the left. Great tea 
caravans pass through this village on their way to the Siberian frontier. 


The top of the great wall in China, which varies in height from 
twenty to sixty feet, and is twelve hundred miles long. This picture 
is taken on top of the wall, which is as wide as some city streets. 








Atypical river Doat, with high sails to catch the wind blowing over 
the hills. These boats draw only a few inches of water and c 
freight much farther up the rivers than steamers or trading junks can. 







These ten men are laying a concrete foundation for a house, using a 
eavy stone asa hammer. This they ge with bamb poles, sing- 
ng a song after each thrust. It takes a year to lay a foundation in China. 
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A government examination hall, each apartment, or cell, being intended for one stu- 
dent,who is supposed to prepare himself by assiduous study for the civil service appoint- 
ments. Sometimes students are found dead in these cells from overstudy and privation, 
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acme of this amusement. 


England got it much later. 
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A Chinese tuneral procession. 
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At the extreme right of the picture is 4 


mourner dressed in the customary white. Death is not considered in the 
same lugubrious way among the followers of Confucius as among Christians. 

















Coolies, of the servant class : 
wheelbarrow, capable of carrying four hundred weight, a great improve- 
ment on our dead-lift wheelbarrows, with wheels at the end of the lever. 


They are usin 





iven on a public street. This is the 
olo carried it from China to Italy. 
It is about the same as at our country fairs. 





A group of country people going to town to escape the inclement weather and 
Ecopitality of their city cousins. As this happens every winter, it may be 
assumed that the city cousins return the compliment by a long visit each summer. 


accept the 


A vender of sweetmeats selling lichee nuts and ginger. It looks 
as if some fond oriental father had been giving small coins to his 
children. Notice the size of the man on the right of the group 
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A traveling barber shop,—showing one ready to be moved and the 
other in operation. Water for shaving is heated in the charcoal brasier, 
and there is a parasol and a seat for the ease and comfort of the customer 
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They Have, Tho’ Converts Are Few 
DoROTHY MELLES 


T IE question has been asked whether mis- 

sionary work in China is in reality a com- 

pensation for the slaughter of Christians 

e awful conditions that prevail throughout 

empire. The present agitation is clearly the 

lt of manifest destiny, and not of contem- 

porary circumstances. It is the evolution of 

gress, and it is the only course which will 
ring about the reconstruction of a vast empire. 

Were it not so, and were the carnage and con- 
piracies and atrocities which have shaken civi- 

tion to its center all traceable to antagonism to 

ristians, even then it must be agreed that mis- 
nary work there has borne such fruit as will 
ympense the natives for the sacrifices endured. 

Not one nation, or one family, that has given 
workers for the field, and is appalled at the hid- 

us outrages committed, while fearing worse may 

e, would recall those faithful laborers. I 
k advisedly. The work is well done and 
rth the sacrifice. 

rhe Chinese are said to be a ‘‘ strange people,"’ 

nfathomable and dark, and altogether a mystery. 
t remained for the Christian workers to discover 
their ‘brothers in yellow’ are, after all, 
st like other people. 
Subsequent to conversion the Chinese, more 
any other heathen people, become deeply 
tached to their new faith, and their zeal in ad- 
vancing the cause is too true to be disputed, and 
the progress of the work is slower than in 
1 or other foreign fields. 
It is the shell of Confucianism that must be 
ked before Christianity can enter into their 
ves. Idolatry is a weak foe compared with Con- 
unism. This is the great ethical wall which 
be battered down only by the Gospel of Christ. 
e original Chinese mind is a total lack of the 
sense of sin and divine personality. Pride of 
eople, with them, is a passion, but they are not 
‘tic. Their pride is for their laws and cus- 
s, which have survived for ages. Their mil- 
ns of people are divided into a few families. 
We are satisfied with several grandfathers. In 
England no one can be greater than to descend 
from a long line of earls. At such short pedigrees 
the Chinese scoff. A Canton proclamation in 
884 declared :— 
[hese men have no fathers or mothers ; their 
ffspring are beasts.’ 

Confucianism fosters the supreme caring for 
elf, which hinders the law of universal brother- 

By patient teaching Christianity has supplanted 
he egoism of certain districts. Invariably, when 
that is effected, the Chinese are ready to sacrifice 
friends, family and possessions. 

In Shantung, the birthplace of Confucius, lived 
the remarkable family of Ah Wang. Mr. Wang 
was a graduate of the University of Shantung. 
He went to Peking to receive his third degree. 
While there he was converted to Christianity. He 
returned to Shantung with some Christian books, 

nd began to preach. Two months later his son, 
Wang Cheng-pei, came to Peking with a wheel- 
barrow for a load of books, and brought the 
names of eighteen people who wanted to join the 
new church, among whom was the wheelbarrow 
id himself. He returned home and went to 
eaching. A few months later the missionaries 
were surprised to see young Wang appear at their 
door with his mother in the wheelbarrow! Mrs. 
Wang wanted to become a Christian, and this de- 
voted son had wheeled her four hundred miles, in 
rder that she might obtain the wish of her heart. 

Chen-ta-Yeng was a gatekeeper in Peking. His 

was a scholar of such renown that he taught 


officials. Among them was the secretary 
Li Hung Chang. Father and son became 
ristians. They gave up their fine salaries that 


they might preach the gospel. But Chen's do- 
estic life was clouded bya slothful wife, who 
refused to interest herself in her husband's new 
gion. Chen reasoned and coaxed, but to no 
vail. He threatened, but she laughed in his face. 
Chen gave the subject deep thought, and he then 


decided to act on a different line. He took Mrs. 
Chen into the garden, where no one could see or 
hear, and there he whipped her. After that she 
learned her catechism, studied, and became so 
zealous that she, too, went to preaching. 

It was she who first told the method by which 
she was converted. 

These instances are not uncommon. The ear- 
nestness, devotion and sacrifice of the Christian 
Chinese are the earthly reward of the missionary. 

Tzu Hui is called ‘‘queen*’ and not ‘‘em- 
press.’" ‘‘Queen Tzu Hui’’ is more of a slave to 
Confucianism than the author of that philosophy 
was to her sex. Indeed, Confucius made laws 
only for men, letting the women take care of 
themselves. Notwithstanding this, the queen has 
applied these granitic principles to her own life. 
She has trampled down traditional barriers against 
her sex and stumbled into history in a way that 
would have made the pig-tail of Confucius rise in 
horror. 

Civilization is marching onward and barbarism 
must fall under its feet. Thus destiny, and not 
missionaries, is leading the nations to the greatest 
battlefield of the world. 


+ . a 


They Have Not, Considering Results 


ROBERT MACKAY 


EVER before in the memory of the present age 
has the old saying, ‘‘History repeats itself,’’ 
been put to such a popular use as now,and 

at no time has it come back to us more trium- 
phantly in its truthfulness. The upheaval in the 
Flowery Kingdom has brought this highly civilized 
planet back to the days when religious wars dom- 
inated all the people, made and destroyed nations, 
tore kings from their kingdoms, and changed the 
whole aspect of the world’s future. Here we are 
on the verge of what our forefathers said farewell 
to at the end of the dark ages—a war that has no 
other possible motive than religion. 

Some days ago the United States Government 
received a long cablegram from China, in which 
the present trouble was set forth in the most ex- 
plicit words of diplomacy—an art in which the 
Chinese are masters. The first and paramount 
clause of this message said that the action of the 
great ‘‘Know Nothing’’ party of Chinacould be 
laid only to the intrusion of the missionaries. It 
was a polite document sent to assure our people 
that their efforts to spread the gospel among the 
Chinese would be defeated at the cost of blood. 

It seems to me, after a long pilgrimage through 
this oriental land, that the wisest thing which this 
and every other nation can do is to withdraw from 
the missionary field and leave the Chinese to the 
teachings that made them a nation eons before the 
Aryans thought they existed. The game is not 
worth the candle. If the two-hundred-odd mis- 
sionaries now in China were to teach Christianity, 
unmolested, from now until the world’s end; if 
their numbers were to be increased by thousands, 
even if the ecumenical church should raise its 
united standard in China, I believe that its efforts 
would not amount to ten thorough conversions. 

There are so-called Chinese converts, but, in 
their hearts, they are not Christians. Some go 
over to the missionary side merely to find out 
what the new teachings are like, others go because 
they are weak-minded, others for a pastime, and 
stidl others because they find ample remuneration 
and an easy life in being allies of the missionaries, 
—playing what might be called a mild game of 
bluff, in order to live without work, as hundreds of 
men do in our big cities. But let the end ap- 
proach; let the day draw near when the Chinaman 
knows that he is to be gathered among his count- 
less fathers, and Christianity’s creeds and doc- 
trines are scattered to the winds for those dogmas 
that Confucius stamped on the Chinese Empire 
centuries back, never to be removed. Death 
brings out a man’s true belief in God. To talk 
modern Christianity and its moral and spiritual 
influence to the Chinese appears to me to be noth- 
ing more than a fallacy. When Marco Polo 
discovered China in the thirteenth century, he 
found it a nation which had known the uses of 


printing, navigation, numerical notation, govern- 
mental economics, gunpowder, (unfortunately, ) and 
education, for many previous centuries. The 
the new worlds sprang up. With the advance oi 
civilization the inventions of the Chinese wer 
improved, and, with the growth of Christianity 
and the confinement of Confucianism to the 
Chinese walls, religion went ahead with more tell- 
ing strides than did commerce and industrialism. 
Thus, the Chinese look upon the outer world as a 
mere child ; as a precocious youngster trying to 
fill the place that it has filled for centuries. They 
can only feel piqued. The outer world is to them 
a child trying to teach a professor. The Chinese 
will not look upon the matter in any other light ; 
even though we have surpassed them in one thing 
— utilitarianism. 

Now, especially in religion, is this true. Chris- 
tianity is to the Chinese a mere form of sentimen- 
tality. The Chinese, centuries since, discarde.! 
all sentimental and emotional ideas on that sub- 
ject. Even to this day Taoism and Confucianisin 
are really nothing more nor less than systems of 
ethics—rules that set forth with fine distinction 
the difference between right and wrong. This has 
made the Chinese especially tolerant, because they 
are self-satisfied. They are now what they were 
before Christ,—as described by the Greek mer- 
chants of that day,—a plain, calculating, matter- 
of-fact, mercantile people. Contrasted with them 
are the Aryan nations of India,—from whom all 
nations save the Chinese sprang,—a highly senti- 
mental, emotional, dreamy people. 

How, then, can the efforts of the missionaries be 
worth the cost? Why cannot these martyrs now 
in China see the fruitlessness of their labors ; the 
loss of money and of life trying to tell people 
what they will not know? They are only injuring 
the cause they are spreading and the interests they 
represent ; their zeal leads to martyrdom and from 
martyrdom to bloodshed. Bloodshed diminishes 
the purely spiritual aspect and action of Christian 
teaching and nullifies it. 

- 7 a 


Tact and Tolerance Are Indispensable 
L— 


{During the extensive tour around the world he has just com- 
pleted, Mr. Johnston traveled from one end of China to the 
other. Landing at Taku from Korea, last November, he went 
first to Tien-Tsin and afterwards to Peking. From there he jour- 
neyed on a donkey to the Ming tombs, Great Wall, and even 
farther north toward the borders of Mongolia. He subsequently 
sailed all along the Chinese coast and as far up the Yang-tse 
as Nanking, the old southern capital. After a detour to Formosa 
and the Philippines, he returned to China, and was in Canton 
for the Chinese New Year, the latter part of February. In 
Peking he met Minister Conger and Lieutenant Squires, as wel! 
as members of the other legations, and at the different treaty- 
ports the American consuls and others acquainted with the 
causes which have led to the present uprising. The illustrations 
in the following article are from photographs brought by Mr. 
Johnston from China.]} 


W. J. JOHNSTON 


HE startling news from China, and the proba- 
bility of a long and stubbornly contested war, 
the ultimate result of which no one doubts 

will be at least a change in dynasty, if not indeed 
the disruption of the oldest nation now in exist- 
ence, make the situation in the Celestial Empire 
at this time a most interesting topic of conversa- 
tion for readers of SUCCEss. 

So entirely different are the Chinese from Amer- 
icans or Europeans in temperament, customs, 
thoughts, and religion, and so complicated are the 
questions involved, that those who have not vis- 
ited the Orient need not feel surprised if they find 
themselves utterly unable to understand the why 
and the wherefore of all this prevailing excite- 
ment, and the reasons that have impelled the 
Boxers and their sympathizers to rise up and 
endeavor to annihilate every ‘‘foreign devil’’ 
found in China. 

The origin of the present trouble runs back 
many years. The Chinese are a conservative 
people, —fanatically so,—and have been uncom- 
promisingly opposed to the opening in any 
way of their country to foreigners. Notwithstand- 
ing this well-known exclusiveness, Europeans 
have, at the point of the bayonet, insisted upon 
cultivating the trade of China. Missionaries, 
many of them well-meaning, but tactless and 
overzealous, have unfortunately done u.uch to 

[Concluded on page 355] 
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lace is a mere 
decoration be- 
loved and prized by 
vain woman, but it is 
in reality more neces- 
sary and potent than 
any other expression 
of high art. Com- 
paratively few people 
recognize its value, or 
its rank as a true work 
of art. 


From time imme- 
morial, it has found 
highest appreciation 


and dignified use at 
the hands of kings 
and cardinals, em- 
presses and popes. 
Church and state have 
employed its most ar- 
tistic exposition in the 
adorning of regal 
robes. One of the 
nost beautiful of the laces on exhibition at the 
cathedral of Dunham is a relic of the twelfth 
century, found on St. Cuthbert. Crude though it 
was, it made the background and the foundation 
of the beautiful lace that has descended from 
generation to generation until now it stands with- 
out a rival in its dainty construction, among all 
the textile fabrics of the world. In 1627, the 
name, ‘‘Passament,’’ was applied to all laces; 
then came the ‘‘Guipure.’’ These were all made 
with a “‘gimp,’’ or ‘‘tape,’’—as they were called 
in the year 1500. So cunningly and cleverly 
were these wrought that they were rightly named 
‘‘*hand-made.”’ 


od 
QUEENLY HERE seems to be a belief 
among lace makers that a 
multiplicity of stitches in one piece 
of lace enhances its value. This 
is a mistake. Be it remembered 
that each separate kind of lace has 
its own distinctive and characteristic set of stitches 
by which it can be recognized. For instance, 
‘Valenciennes’ has but two stitches, which give 
his lace its character and its name. In painting 
1 rose one does not make one petal of a violet 
ind another of a daisy; but he confines his 
lrawing absolutely to the flower itself, and thus 
‘nsures its beauty and significance. 

Lace making and other forms of needlework 
iave been for untold ages considered the most 
harming of feminine accomplishments, and 
vorthy of the most careful cultivation. Indeed, 
at one period, needlework was considered the only 
ducation necessary to feminine royalty. During 
he time of the ‘‘War of the Roses,’’ each and 
very daughter of the nobility was obliged to 
nake one garment ‘‘by hand,’’ before her mar- 
lage. Catherine Sloper—buried in Westminster 
\bbey in 1620,—has there this delicate and most 
omanly tribute to her memory :— 


Women WHO 
WIELD THE 


NEEDLE 










































































* Exquisite with her needle."’ 


Often were the exploits of kings and princes, 
sreat warriors and noble rulers recorded by the 
air fingers of their noble wives, or other feminine 
elatives. The Empress Matilda, who never even 
treamed of learning to write, wrought whole pan- 
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oramas picturing the heroic deeds of her hus- 
band, the ‘‘Conqueror.’’ In truth, we discover 
that nearly all the really noble women of those 
days excelled in some branch of exquisite needle- 
work. 

It has become not only an accomplishment 
known alike in castle and cot, but great numbers 
of families are now earning their daily bread by 
the exercise of skill in the gentle art. 


al 
AMERICA I" is true that we have been very 
1s FAST slow in coming to the front in 
_ this matter, but it is also true that 
ACQUIRING : r 
European products have so long 
THE ART 


held their prestige that nothing in 
this line distinctively American 
in design and weave has, as yet, any market 
value. It has been believed that all foreign 
hand-made laces have no ‘‘braids’’ in their con- 
struction, and that the use of ‘‘braids’’ in making 
American lace puts them outside the pale of 
competition with foreign work ; but it has been 
shown that ‘“‘tapes,’’ or ‘‘braids,’’ as we call 
them, have always been in such use, wherever 
‘‘real lace’’ has been made, the beauty and value 
of their effects being simply in their artistic ad- 
justment, and the proper relationship of the 
stitches employed. 

Our American workers have yet to emerge from 
the crude stage, and patiently study the best 
points. Surely, the bright,artistic women workers 
of this country can successfully compete with the 
uncomprehending peasant women of Europe, 
whose beautiful work we can but admire and long 
to imitate. There are even cloistered nuns within 
our own borders whose exquisite, dainty handi- 
work in lace and in fabric cannot be excelled by 
their renowned sisters in France. 

Butterflies form one of the prettiest accessories 
to a collection of laces, making beautiful tie ends, 
pretty ornaments for the hair, and decorations for 
gowns, They can be used with effect on gowns 
as insertions, catching ribbons here and there, 
and waist garniture. Any braid can be used with 
effect, with the cobweb stitches. Sometimes 
these butterflies are jeweled; for example, a black 
Renaissance butterfly jeweled in emeralds. This, 
mounted on a tiny black velvet bow, makes an 
ornament for the hair or a hat both graceful and 
becoming. 

The rose doily depicted here is of old Point 
braids wrought in a large, conventional design. 
The pattern is laid on parchment, worked in the 
finest French stitch. This stitch is difficult in 
the extreme to beginners, but, when mastered, 
forms a good basis for all lace-making. 

The circular flounce pictured here is used on 
full-dress occasions, and is the only design of 
this kind made in America. The braids used are 
finest Point for the leaves, and tiny Honiton for 
the flowers, with Picot edge. The stitches intro- 
duced here are the finest Valenciennes, represent- 
ing weeks of careful and patient labor. The 
stitches through the leaves are very cobwebby, 
and require careful attention to every detail. The 
parchment design is absolutely circular in circum- 
ference, forming a perfect flounce when taken 
from the pattern. The braids should be carefully 
basted on the design. After this, fill the flowers, 
leaving the Valenciennes stitch for the last laying 
in, as each stitch must be perfect. The tiny 
Mercury wing is made of Honiton braids for the 
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feathers, with web-stitch; the body of the wing 
being of Point braid with Valenciennes stitch. 
Two of these charming little wings hold the 
flounce in proper place on the shoulders. To 
complete the toilet, two more should be placed in 
the hair after having been carefully wired with 
the finest French millinery wire. These give a 
distinctive air to a toilet,—Frenchy and decid- 
edly effective. 

The soft tie represented above is of soft J/ous- 
seline de Sote, in any desired color. The ends 
are the finest white silk braid. The pattern is 
original with the writer, and represents a full- 
blown rose, with leaves and buds. The stitches 
in the leaves are made by running two parallel 
threads from stem to point of leaf, the needle to 
be worked in and out, forming a perfect weave or 
stem. The background is the cobweb stitch, 
the same stitch being used in the rose. The cen- 
ter wheel is entirely made by hand, and not a 
machine-made ring, as is generally used. The 
buds are formed of fine white point silk braid, 
with ‘Valenciennes stitch. This pattern is first 
laid on the parchment design, basting carefully, 
as in all lace-making, taking a short stitch on the 
braid and a longer one underneath the pattern. 
When finished, it is over-handed on the tie end, 
the three-inch hem and side hems having been 
delicately feather-stitched, forming an exquisite 
leaf-like outline quite in keeping with the rose- 
buds and leaves of the design. 


ut 


A DaINTY HE black liberty silk fichu rep- 
DESIGN resented in this article is 
is a made of double-width goods. Pur- 

chasing the exact amount in length, 
MANTILLA —as the width of the goods de- 


mands,—and folding this to make 
an exact bias, gives two fichus of the proper size 
and shape. The butterfly border is made of black 
silk curved Renaissance braid, sewed on a parch- 
ment pattern of well-designed, open butterflies. 
This pattern should be about half a yard in 
length, or four butterflies to the strip. After bast- 
ing carefully, the upper wings are to be made in 
the straight twist-stitch, with cobweb center; the 
lower wings in twist-stitch, When the four but- 
terflies are completed, the fabric must be ripped 
from the parchment and carefully rolled. Re- 
peating the same process as before, make a strip 
of butterflies until there are enough to edge the 
entire fichu. After the butterflies are finished, 
they are to be transferred to the silk by being 
carefully basted on, then sewed with infinitesi- 
mally small stitches. The ‘‘stingers’’ go on in 
outline stitch, with number ‘‘A’’ twist, returning 
over the same outline, and picking up the stitches 
to produce a heavier effect. This design, when 
carried out in colors or pure white, makes a de- 
lightful adjunct for the toilet. It can be worn 
as a fichu, and also makes a most fascinating 
mantilla for the head. 

o 
HIS INSPIRATION 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
If there be good in that I wrought, 
Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine; 


Where I have failed to meet Thy thought, 
I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


One stone the more swings to her place 


In that dread temple of ‘Thy worth ;— 
It is enough that, through grace, 
y earth. 
EXCHANGE. 


I saw naught common on 
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No ambitious and worthy youth in this 
land need be a slave to a narrow outlook. 














BE GREATER THAN YOUR POSITION 

A distinguished theological professor once said: 
‘If I had a son, I should tell him many times a 
cay to make himself as big a man on the inside 
as possible.’’ 

Young men too often want to be big men on the 
to occupy positions which fit them as a 
turtle’s shell fits a clam. 

Never mind your position, young man. What- 
ever it may be, try to fill it. The duties which 
you have to perform may seem trivial; but be- 
cause it is a small position is no reason why you 
should be a small man. You may be big inside, 
you know, if you are small outside. 

Che young man who applies himself to internal 
growth, as it were, is bound in time to find a place 
vhere he will be able to use every power he pos- 
sesses. 

\t any rate, better be a big man in a small 
place than the opposite. A pinch of powder in a 

mall cartridge can make a deal of noise and drive 
1 bullet a long way. What can it do in a Krupp 

in? —-BurRTON M. BALCH. 
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‘Next to the virtue, the fun in this world 
is what we can least spare." 


outside; 
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WHERE AMERICANS MAY WIN 


There is a great field in Portugal for American 
enterprise. Our manufacturers really ought to 
‘‘prospect’’ in that little-known country. In the 
first place, they are made most welcome. The 
king and the queen, both young and truly regal, 
speak English perfectly and are among our warm- 
est admirers. They reflect the sentiment of their 
people. In the second place, American goods are 
needed, and the progressive part of the population 
would welcome them as a means of advancing the 
country’s prosperity. English-made machinery 
now used there is of old type and not up to date. 
In Lisbon the old style of transportation is being 
changed to the electric system. While English 
capital is conducting the enterprise, every bit of 
material, from the smallest bolt to the modern 
cars, is of American make. Portugal sends us 
cork, and we send her petroleum and wheat, but 
n my opinion the balance of trade now in our 
favor could be materially increased if our manu- 
facturers were to take full advantage of their op- 
portunities in the little kingdom. 

Joun N. IRWIN, 
U. S. Minister to Portugal. 
7. 

**Do little things now ; so shall big things 
come to thee, by and by, asking to be 
done."”’ 
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LIVE IN THE KINGDOM OF HOPE 


Life is a struggle, a school, a test of fitness: 
no struggle, no school; no school, no fitness; 
no fitness, no future, either in this world or in any 
that may follow. If a man keeps steadily in view, 
no matter what discouragements, what hindrances 
may bar his way, the end had in view in his crea- 
tion, sooner or later his time will come. To be 
prepared, to be honest, to be true,—this it is to 
merit success; and,when really and truly merited, 
it is given. 

Let no man despair because of the prejudiced 
frown of his neighbor. If he has within the wit- 
ness of his own spirit, let him believe in himself 


SUCCESS 


and live. For, if he accepts the judgment of those 
who enter into competition with him, he is con- 
demned already. They will damn him with 
faint praise, or, perchance, if more honest, give 
him the coup de grace at once and forever. No 
man of mark ever yet accepted as final the judg- 
ment of other men regarding himself. Of some 
completed work of his he may, and often will, do 
well to heed the opinion of the world ; but in him- 
self he will keep his faith to the end, sure that 
somehow, somewhere, the brightest visions of his 
youth will yet come true. He must live in the 
Kingdom of Hope. The very air of that land is 
inspiring. All truly great men have breathed it. 
But if one attempts to follow their example, let him 
be sure of himself,—this, first of all. Let him 
not accept the honeyed words of friends and rela- 
tives, who may possibly regard him as very near 
perfection already. No loyal wife or doting 
mother can be trusted here. We must know our- 
selves, as we are. —JOHN R. ROGERS, 
Governor of Washington. 
**Don't let your heart grow cold, and you 


shall carry youth with you into the teens of 
your second century.” 


o 


THE HABIT OF SKIMMING 

A teacher in the highest grade of the grammar 
schools in New York tells us that fifty per cent. 
of the pupils who come to him from the lower 
grades do not end their sentences with periods, 
or begin them with capitals. 

The papers of students taking the entrance ex- 
aminations to even the best colleges of this coun- 
try show incredible blunders in spelling, gram- 
mar, and other elementary branches. The name 
Cyrus, for instance, was spelled in more than 
twenty different ways by students competing for 
entrance to Harvard College in one year. 

‘«The manager cf an immense business,’’ says 
a writer in the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion,’’ ‘‘ declares 
that it costs his house $25,000 a year to correct 
errors in invoices and other papers,—mistakes 
due to poor writing and poor English.’ 

If it costs so much to correct the avoidable 
blunders of one house, think what the aggregate 
cost of the blundering and bungling of the busi- 
ness establishments of the whole country must 
amount to! 

The habit of skimming, of doing things in a 
careless, superficial manner, is one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks to success, and it is a habit to 
which young Americans are especially prone. In 
the hurry to rush ahead and achieve in one year 
or two what it has taken others, perhaps with 
more ability and more power, years and years of 
patient toil and waiting to accomplish, they com- 
mit blunders and fall into errors which retard, 
and, perhaps, indefinitely postpone, their ad- 
vancement. 

“All that you do, do with your might; 
Things done by halves are never done right."’ 


‘‘Character must stand behind and back 
up everything—the sermon, the poem, the 
picture, the play. None of them is worth a 
Straw without it."’ 
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RICH WITHOUT MONEY 


I ought not to allow any man, because he has broad 
lands, to feel that he is rich in my presence. I ought to 
make him feel that I can do without his riches, that I can- 
not be bought, —neither by comfort, neither by pride,—and, 
although I be utterly penniless, and receiving bread from 
him, that he is the poor man beside me.—EMERSON. 

The habit of measuring everything by the yard- 
stick of wealth or fame has become so fixed with 
Americans as to be considered a national trait, 
and it is difficult for the majority of us to think of 
aman as successful who ignores wealth or feels 
that there is something worth struggling for of in- 
finitely greater value than money. 

We all admit that there should be something in 
a man’s life greater than his occupation or achieve- 
ment. But with most of us this is but a pleasant 
theory, for in the struggle for position, power, 
or wealth, we fail to actualize it in daily life. And 
yet, no matter how we may lull our consciences, 
the great truth, that the supreme object of life, 
whatever the vocation, should be to raise the man 
to his highest power, to develop him along the 
line of his noblest nature, remains undisputed. 

It is one thing to succeed in business according 
to the ordinary acceptation; it is another and a 
totally different thing to succeed in life. Many a 
man has failed in business and yet lived a truly 
successful life, because he has lived up to his 
highest ideal. The man who does the very best 
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he can under all circumstances, who makes th 
most of his ability and opportunities, who help 
his fellow-man whenever it is in his power to d 
so, who gives the best of himself to every occa 
sion, who is loyal and true in his friendships 
kindly, charitable, and magnanimous toward all, i 
a successful man, though he may not leave enoug 
money to pay his funeral expenses. 

A noble character cannot be developed unde 
the shadow of a low, sordid aim. The idea 
must be high; the purpose, strong, worthy an. 
true; or the life will be a failure. The man wh 
is constantly scheming and planning to get the 
better of his neighbor, to drive a bargain in whic 


.the advantage will be all on his side, can neve 


attain the dignity and grandeur of true manhood 

He is really the richest, the most successfu 
who enriches his country the most, who gives him 
self with his money, who opens wider the door o: 
opportunity to those about him, whose beneficence 
and kindness enrich his neighbors. Such a 
man makes every acre of ground in his commu 
nity more valuable, and increases the wealth o! 
every man who lives near him. On the other 
hand, many a millionaire impoverishes his whol: 
neighborhood and lessens the value of every foot 
of land in his vicinity. 

He who regards manhood and character as the 
supreme objects of life may not be rich in money 
but he is rich in a truer and better sense; for 
manhood is above all riches and overtops all ti- 
tles, and character is greater than any career. 

Refreshing as an oasis or a gushing fountain in 
a dreary desert, is the sight of a man in this 
money-mad age for whom the glitter of gold has 
no attraction. Such a one is John Burroughs, that 
great soul who lives near the heart of nature, who 
draws sweetness and strength from communion 
with her, whose daily life is rich beyond the 
wildest dream of the millionaire. 

Mr. Burroughs believes that a man is a failure, 
even though he have millions, whose mind has 
been trained in mere shrewdness, in alertness to 
take advantage of his competitor's weakness, to 
get ahead of others, to be sharp, eagle-eyed for 
the weak place in arival’s armor. He sees no 
success in using as stepping-stones to elevation 
those unfortunates who have fallen behind in the 
race. He thinks that the only success worth striv- 
ing for is that which comes from the consciousness 
of growing higher and broader and deeper in menta! 
and moral power every day, from the daily ex- 
panding and unfolding of the faculties which per- 
mit the leaven of truth to permeate the whole 
being. 

The great naturalist feels that many a man 
dwarfs his manhood, cramps his intellect, crushes 
his aspiration and blurs his finer sensibilities in 
some narrow occupation, because, perchance, 
there may be a fortune in it’ He thinks that a 
hod-carrier may be infinitely superior to the mil- 
lionaire under whose bricks he staggers; that it 
is a contemptible estimate of a vocation to look on 
it as a mere means of getting rich; that,if it does 
not develop the higher manhood and lead to a 
larger, nobler life, it is unworthy of the man. 

This nature lover believes that the beauty and 
the sweetness of life are lost to the great majority of 


people who are infatuated with the glamour of | 


money. He has so trained his eye by close obser- 
vation of the processes of nature that it is a per- 
petual magnifying glass, revealing beauties invis- 
ible to the uncultivated eye. His simple life of 
high thinking, plain living, and careful study, 
opens to him a thousand new avenues of enjoy- 
ment, undreamed of by those who are engaged in 
the pursuit of wealth. 

Here is a man who sees beauty and true riches 
everywhere, who is not blinded by the glitter of 
gold, who ‘‘worships the splendor of God which 
he sees bursting through every chink and cranny."’ 

Like Thoreau, Phillips Brooks, Agassiz, and 
Beecher, he sees beauty in the flower, glory in the 
grass, ‘‘books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything.’’ 

In the quiet forest, beyond the reach of the 
city’s din or any artificial noises except the dis- 
tant screech of the locomotive, this high priest of 
nature holds daily heart-to-heart talks with the 
great goddess at whose shrine he reverently wor- 
ships. 


Right makes might.—Lincoln’s motto. 
* * # 
Scatter seeds of sunshine: the world is better for a 


smile. 
ee @ 


Greatness does not consist of much talking: doing 
counts. 
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re GILPIN was a citizen, 
Progressive and profound; 
A bold, outspoken man was he,— 
When wife was not around. 


OHN GILPIN’S joy said to him once, 
With mandate in her eye, 
“I’m anxious quite to see you take 
Loyd’s puzzle horse to try. 

















"To-morrow, in my auto-brake, 
I'll take my chicks to call, 
While you, upon the puzzle horse, 
Will follow up the mall ! 


“ AND you will bring the cider-jugs, 
Perchance it may be hot!” 
John Gilpin thought he'd disagree; 
Then, that he'd better not. 

















ow this new beast which Gilpin’s dame 
Prescribed poor John to ride, 
Was built in such a manner as 
To pace an awkward stride. 


HOUGH something loath to risk his limbs 
Upon that fateful day, 
Yet, honest man, he lacked the heart 
His wife to disobey 
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A PARODY on... 
JOHN GILPIN’S RIDE 


CHARLES H. GARRETT 




















‘THE auto-brake, as prearranged, 
Was first to take the course, 
But in this plan, alas, they failed 
To reckon on the horse! 


For. first, with rare evasiveness, 
He showed a certain mind 
To frustrate John’s attempts to mount, 
And leave him spilled behind. 


ae ney 

















*“\yow, whoa!’ said he, when him upon, 
‘Such pranks your temper spoil. 
And o’er your head I would dislike 
To meet my native soil!” 


uT, when, upon the starting scene, 
In new-born guise there flared 
His gentle spouse, in bloomers dressed, 
The horse was badly scared. 


. ©? ew. Ff @ 


EprtTor’s Note.—This page is an evolution. 
It grew out of our recent ‘‘ pony puzzle,’’ that 
brilliant conception of Mr. Loyd’s which set all 
the young people's brains at work. Some of the 
‘*solutions’’ were so exceedingly funny that they 
were saved out of the many thousands received, 
and sent to Artist Allen for his edification. They 
suggested to him at once a parody on John Gil- 
pin’s famous ride, a conception which Mr. Garrett 
has most cleverly carried out in rhyme—with due 
apologies to the late Mr. Cowper. 

In passing, it may be remarked for the benefit 
of those readers whose ‘‘solutions’’ have thus 
been seized upon and made to do service in comic 
vein, that their efforts compare very favorably 
with some others. We received at least four sea 
serpents wondrously constructed out of the legs 
and tail of that unoffending pony. Twelve drag- 
ons also came, bristling with oriental wickedness, 
and as for dachshunds, cows, lizards, and one- 
legged and two-legged ‘‘what-is-its?’’ they fairly 
rained upon us for several weeks. 
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AWAY he went, and with him John, 
And now he trod his back, 
And now he jolted to his gait 
That changed on ev 'ry tack. 


“Now stop! my dear,”’ in hot pursuit, 
Did Mrs. Gilpin cry, 
“For this is not as it should be.” 
*‘Nor you!”’ he waved reply. 








a 
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THe neighbors cheered, they thought this 
great, 
A horse to horse-less race, 
And mounted barns and gable tops 
To better see the chase. 


AT first it looked that John did lead, 
And then twas nip-and-tuck: 
The people held their breath to think— 
If they should run amuck! 
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“GTop, John! Stop, John!’ “Stop John, ° 
yourself!” 
The papers say he said. 
And then the jugs went by the board, 
And John went by his head. 


“Now, when again,’’ said John, in pain, 
While resting on one knee, 
«Some other rides the puzzle horse, 
May I be there to see!" 
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The 

Story 

of the 
Hope 
Will Case 











was during my term as district attorney of 
Crown County that the Hope will case was 
tried. Old Frederick Hope, of Chester, the 
county seat, had died, and a young man named 
Archibald Lenox, long a member of the house- 
hold, and always spoken of as an adopted son, 
produced a will that made him almost the sole 
heir 

The second wife of Mr. Hope, who had lived 
ipart from her husband for some time, contested 
the will. If there had been none,she would have 

d nearly all the money, for Lenox had not been 
egally adopted, and the relatives were few and 
distant. 

It was well known that Mr. Hope had drawn 
such a will about two years before, but unfortu- 
nately for Lenox, there was proof that the docu- 
ment had been destroyed, or at least Mr. Hope so 
relieved. His death was due to heart failure, 
and he lived just long enough to get pen and 
paper for the purpose of writing a will. 
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Lenox and his fiancée, Miss Helen Blair, spent 
many hours in the Hope library after the old 
man's death, for the ostensible purpose of mak- 
ing a search for the missing paper. In the course 
of a week, Lenox appeared with a will that 
seemed to be in Mr. Hope's rough-and-tumble 
writing, but Mrs. Hope flatly accused the young 
man of forgery; and, by the influence of friends, she 
forced the case to the grand jury as soon as the 
will had been submitted for probate. 

Thus the case went into the criminal, not into 


the civil courts,—an improper course, under the 
rcumstances; but Mrs. Hope would have it so. 
She was a stormy creature who was known to 


ive made her husband's life a burden as long as 
would stand it; and,in the matter of the will, 
public sympathy was with Lenox. 
For my own part, I thought the will looked 
fishy,’’ but I believed that, if anything was 
rong, it was more Helen Blairs fault than 
enox's. She was a dark, mysterious girl, hand- 
me enough, but with the air of a schemer. It 
well known that she had an appetite for 
wealth and luxury. As to the case, it resolved it- 
self into a question of penmanship, and Mrs. 
Hope's lawyer quickly got two experts, a young, 
irp-faced fellow named Wiestling, and an old, 
frowsy person called Roberly. At the expense of 
the county I engaged two more,—Whiteside and 
Enderland,—as well known men as any in their 
ne,—and I told them that I wanted the naked 
truth. They seemed to be surprised, but they 
took photographs of the will and specimens of 
Hope's and of Lenox’s writing and went to work. 
I am frank to say that I distrusted these men, at 
first, and I had some shadows watching them and 
Mrs. Hope's lawyers, but without any important 
results. 
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Lenox was defended by a young lawyer who 
was a friend of his, and from the beginning he 
eemed to fail to realize the seriousness of his 
position. He engaged a handwriting expert, but 
not a man of any note. All theefforton that side 
of the case seemed to be to find the missing wit- 
ness, —a hopeless task. 

[he accused was out on bail, and he and Miss 
Blair seemed to be having a very good time. I 
met the young lady on the street one day, shortly 
vefore the trial, and she asked me why I wished 

onvict Lenox. 

| don't,’’ said I, ‘*but I must do my duty." 

‘‘Duty is so hard,’ she replied, with a sigh; 

we all fail at times.’’ Then she passed on. 

it was on the afternoon of the same day that 
Wiestling, the expert, came to me with a report. 
He said that he had solved the puzzle; and then 
he proceeded with a demonstration which gave 
me my first idea that these experts might possibly 
know what they were talking about. 

‘This is a two-handed forgery,’’ he said. ‘It 
was done by Lenox and Miss Blair. He wrote 
the first word and she the second, and so on to 
the end. I can prove it beyond the shadow of a 
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doubt. There is not one chance in ten million 
that I am mistaken.”’ 

This bold accusation against the girl shocked 
me. I could not believe in the truth of it. Yet, 
in the evening, Enderland came to my house and 
substantially repeated it. The only difference 
was that he thought Lenox had written the first 
and second words, and Miss Blair the third, and 
so on, he writing two to her one, throughout. As 
to the double character of the forgery, he agreed 
with Wiestling, and the difference was less sur- 
prising from the fact that Lenox’s hand was quite 
similar to Miss Blair's, though neither resembled 
Hope's in the smallest degree. 

Whiteside and Roberly reported on the follow- 
ing day, separately. Whiteside said there could 
be no possible doubt that the forgery was done in 
alternate words, but he thought that Miss Blair 
wrote the first and Lenox the second. Roberly, 
on the contrary, was sure that they had written 
two each, in rotation, Miss Blair beginning. 

In spite of the strangely contradictory nature of 
this testimony, it was conclusive to my mind of 
the duplex character of the forgery. But it could 
not go before the jury in such a form. Unless these 
men could agree as to which words were written 
by Lenox and which by Miss Blair, our case 
would be smothered in laughter. 

Privately, I expected that Mrs. Hope’s lawyer 
would work upon the experts until they were 
willing, all of them, to swear to a single view; but, 
though he tried hard enough, he failed, utterly. 
They stuck to their opinions, and the lawyer was 
at his wits’ end. I was puzzled, also, and fell to 
studying the will myself; and I soon found that I 
could make it look either way, according as my 
fancy seized upon this or that theory. 
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Meanwhile the case had come on, and the jury 
had been selected: I had nearly made up my 
mind to select Enderland, as the most impressive 
of the lot, and to get the others out of town, when 
light came from an unexpected quarter. One of 
our detectives, on a ‘‘tip’’ from a servant in the 
Hope house, found in a grate some fragments of 
paper which, when put together, revealed this 
communication :— 

Dearest Archie :—This in haste. The experts 
are all at sea. Two by me, then two by you has 
tangled them all up. I'll tell you how I got the 
news, later. HELEN. 

So prosy old Roberly was right; it was two 
words apiece, and the girl first. I was relieved in 
mind by this certainty, yet I was heartsick for 
those two young people who had ruined their 
lives. No doubt they had justified them- 
selves with the thought that they were really car- 
rying out the old man’s wishes. I summoned 
Roberly at once, and told him of my discovery. 

‘It is a wonderful vindication,’’ he said. ‘I 
hope you'll see that the papers give me full credit 
for this. It's a matter of business with me.”’ 

I told him that he would have to run his own 
advertising bureau, and he said, with a wink, that 
he thought he knew how. 

We went right over to court, where I told the 
other experts simply that I had decided in favor 
of Roberly’s view, and should put him alone on 
the stand. They wanted to know if they were dis- 
missed, and I replied that they were, so far as I 
was concerned. They could send in their bills to 
the county. Then I told Mrs. Hope's lawyer 
what I had got, and as that made a sure thing of 
it, of course he had no use for more than one ex- 
pert. 

Roberly’s testimony made a great sensation, 
and when I followed it by submitting the note 
found in the grate, and by putting the detective 
on the stand to tell how he came by it, the court- 
room was in an uprocr. Women were sobbing in 
sympathy with Archie Lenox and Miss Blair, and 
altogether it was a great scene. 

The prosecution closed that night, and the de- 
fense opened the next morning. The counsel for 
Lenox made no opening speech, except to say that 
he should prove the case of the prosecution to be a 
tissue of absurdities. Then he called Wiestling, 
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the expert, —our expert once, —as his first witnes 
In brief, he testified that the will was really wri:- 
ten by Mr. Hope, and that the note signe: 
‘‘Helen’’ was a forgery. 

I arose for the cross-cxamination with fire in 
my eye, and asked that reptile if it were not true 
that he had declared, protested, and sworn in m) 
presence that the will was written by Lenox and 
Miss Blair. He replied calmly that he had held 
that belief for a short time, being deceived by a 
note conveyed to him by a servant in the Hope 
house, and said to have been found in a grate. 
The note (which he submitted,) was as follows :— 

Dear Archie :—This in haste. The experts are 
all atsea. One by you, and one by me, has 
tangled them all up. I'll tell you how I got the 
news, later. HELEN. 

It was a body blow for the prosecution, and | 
realized it when I heard the laughter that cam« 
even from the jury box. 


Then Enderland went on the stand and told 
precisely the same story. His note, which he 
offered to the court, was just like the others, ex- 
cept that it said ‘‘two by you, and one by me.’ 
Whiteside followed with ‘‘one by me, and two by 
you."’ His note, also, had been found in the 
grate. The walls of the court room shook with the 
laughter of the spectators. 

Everyone understood the game. Each of the 
experts, receiving what he thought to be conclu- 
sive evidence, had seen a chance to make a repu- 
tatiop. Each intended, of course, at the last mo- 
ment, to get the note quietly into my hands, but 
old Roberly had been the only one to succeed. 
It was the note passed off on Roberly that subse- 
quently came to me, he having bribed the servant 
to put it where my detective would find it. 

The net result was to make all the experts ridic- 
ulous. I fancy Enderland, Wiestling and White- 
side must have got big fees out of Lenox. 

After the experts, Miss Blair took the stand and 
testified that all the notes were written by her 
aunt, at her dictation, and in imitation of her 
hand. They had taken the trouble to have sev- 
eral leading citizens present, and in the plot. 

All this did not prove, of course, that the will 
was genuine, but it prevented me from getting a 
serious consideration of the case. Helen Blair's 
joke was the only thing really before the court. 
It would have been useless for me to make a 
fight, and I let the thing go by the board. The 
jury was out about five minutes, and Lenox was 
free. ; 

Mrs. Hope began a fight in the civil courts, but 
before it came to trial the missing witness to the 
will suddenly turned up, and declared the docu- 
ment genuine. So Lenox got the money; and he 
and his bride were cruising on their steam yacht, 
the last that I heard of them. 
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The Incubus of Debt 


‘“PBJEOPLE do not know what troubles they are 
brewing for themselves when they run into 
debt,’’ says Smiles. ‘It does not matter 

for what the debt is incurred. It hangs like a 

millstone round a man’s neck until he is relieved 

of it. It presses like a nightmare upon him. It 
hinders the well-being of his family. It destroys 
the happiness of his household. 

‘«Even those who are in the regular receipt of 
large incomes feel crippled, often for years, by 
the incubus of debt. Weighted down by this, 
what can a man do to save,—to economize with a 
view to the future of his wife and children? A 
man in debt is disabled from insuring his life, 
from insuring his house and goods, from putting 
money in the bank, from buying a house or a 
freehold. All his surplus gains must go toward 
the payment of his debt."’ 

a 

All men know that happiness lies on the side of culture 
and virtue. Every companion, every good book, 
every good thought, helps the good tendencies; and 
vice versa. Let every young man cause this truth to sink 
deep into his mind; for, if he persistently strives after the 

ood, he will, in time,no matter what tendencies he inher- 
its, become a good, virtuous, and happy man. 
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Tt" ‘first woman to cross the White Pass,’’ 

and the ‘‘first woman in the Klondike,’’ have 
become almost as numerous as the alleged birth- 
places of certain greatmen. As a matter of fact, 
women started for the gold fields about as soon as 
the average man began to pack his goods and 
chattels over the divide. They accompanied 
their husbands; they went as fortune hunters on 
their own account; and they went to hunt the 
hunters. These last were bound to be successful; 
but the others, as a rule, had no reason to regret 
their venture. 

It may be alleged that Alaska is no place for a 
woman, but it is as safe as the frontier was a few 
years ago, and much more profitable. Even the 
pioneers, those who endured the peril and misery 
of the journey during the first rush along 4 trail 
littered with dead horses and sick and anguished 
men, down the dangerous lakes in rude boats, 
and in camps of hardship, suffered no more, after 
all, than their fathers and mothers who crossed 
the plains with ox teams in the early '60’'s. 

There has been little lawlessness in Alaska, for 
the simple reason that the majority of the argo- 
nauts agreed to discountenance lawlessness. The 
topography of the country is such as to allow a 
criminal no line of retreat. He has literally no 
place to go if he leaves the camp. This fact is 
worth more than a dozen missionaries as a moral 
agent, and it has had the effect of making the 
safety of women assured. No respectable woman 
was ever molested in Dawson or Circle City. 
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To the question,—what can women do in 
Alaska ?—the answer is: exactly what they do in 
the States, only for ten times the wages. They 
bake bread and sell it for fifty cents a loaf; they 
keep restaurants and lunch counters; make 
dresses, mend, wash, and iron, nurse the sick, or 
treat them, for there are numerous women doc- 
tors in the mines. One young woman cleared up 
over two thousand five hundred dollars, last sum- 
mer, in a little lunch stand at Nome City. Her 
menu was simply coffee and waffles, at fifty cents. 
Another served oysters and coffee at two dollars. 
Men get tired of cooking for themselves. Laundries 
have proved very profitable to women strong 
enough for the work. Water is plentiful at 
Nome, but fuel is high. The driftwood has been 
exhausted, and there is no timber. Coal is one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a ton. Therefore, 
washing is an expensive operation. From fifty to 
seventy-five cents is charged for laundering a flan- 
nel shirt, and a dollar for the ‘‘boiled’’ article. 
There is & fine opportunity at Cape Nome for a 
club house to be supplied with writing tables and 
writing materials, books, newspapers, cigars, and 
tobacco, and possibly coffee, but no liquor. A 
great many of the gold seekers are gentlemen 
who find no pleasure in loitering around the 
saloons, and have nothing to do in the evenings 
but sit dismally outside their tents. If the club- 
house could have bath rooms in it, too, so much 
the better. A bath is worth two dollars of any 
miner's money, while a shave and a hair-cut is 
cheap at one dollar and a half. 

Miss Nellie Norton went to Cape Nome last 
summer, with the first rush; and,as she took with 
her some capital and a large fund of original re- 
source, she has every prospect of making money 
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on her venture. She is a city girl who, previous 
to this experience, had never ‘‘roughed it'’in any 
way. She left New York entirely alone, about 
two years ago, without a definite idea of what part 
of Alaska she was bound for. She stayed in Seat- 
tle several months to study the situation, and, in 
June last, took passage on the ‘‘Garonne’’ for 
Cape Nome. On the same steamer went a young 
man from Rapid City, South Dakota, whom she 
had met in Seattle. Before they reached the dig- 
gings, they had agreed to become partners. 
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Miss Norton's first venture was a commercial 
one. She took up, besides her own outfit, a small 
stock of fancy groceries, including French peas, 
preserves, jellies, pickles, canned oysters and other 
luxuries. She did not have to advertise; the 
whole camp rushed to her tent to buy. She 
sold out in a week; and, with her easily earned 
money, she purchased a lot with a fairly good cabin 
on it. This she rented for one hundred and fifty 
dollars a month. She acquired four more city 
lots; and,when she goes up again next May, she 
will take up several portable houses, such as are 
made for campers. Every resident is entitled 
to stake one city lot, the only expense being a 
fee of two dollars and a half for recording. In 
Nome City all the real estate is gilt edged, liter- 
ally speaking, for the ¢uxdra is full of gold, and a 
man is likely to ‘‘strike it rich’’ at his very door. 

The shore, for sixty feet above low tide, is gov- 
ernment property, and is free for digging, all com- 
ers being entitled to a definite amount of space. 
They dig holes and wash out with sea water. More 
than a million dollars’ worth of gold was washed 
out of these holes last summer. Miss Norton and 
her partner struck out for the foothills, and located 
claims on the small creeks tributary to the Snake 
River, that stream which carries the gold down to 
the seashore. Miss Norton did all the house- 
keeping, and her partner ‘‘rustled’’ for them both. 
Whenever he found anything promising he called 
for her, and together they located or purchased it. 
Night and day are the same in that latitude, and 
they acquired their property at midnight, just 
as it happened. 

Every woman will be interested in Miss Norton's 
housekeeping. She lived in a tent, and had a 
rude house built of drift logs to store her provis- 
ions in. Her floor was covered with a tarpaulin 
for dryness, and the bed was a wool mattress piled 
with blankets and furs. Realizing that half the 
illness which occurs in mining camps comes from 
improper diet, she took care to supply her table 
with well cooked and nourishing food. For din- 
ner she always had soup, one of the excellent meat 
and vegetable soups, desiccated, or bean, split pea, 
or tomato. She had a dozen kinds tochoose from. 
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The meat was ham or bacon, canned beef, 
or mutton, with an occasional reindeer steak, at one 
dollar a pound. With canned meat, desiccated 
onions, and canned tomatoes, very good ragouts 
are possible. Canned fruits and vegetables, 
prunes, figs, dates, nuts, raisins and candy were 
in the outfit; also a large sack of Bermuda onions. 
With crystallized eggs, omelets, custards, and even 
cake,were made. These crystallized eggs are lit- 
tle known in the East,and deserve mention. They 








are real eggs reduced to a powder, and a level tea- 
spoonful represents one egg. Beaten up with 
cold water they are as much like fresh eggs as con- 
densed milk is like fresh milk, and they can be 
served in a variety of ways. 

The summer climate of Nome is not very cold, 
but it is rainy,and flannels and waterproof dresses 
are necessary. The fundra is soft and wet, but 
rubber boots are too heavy for women to wear 
continually. In town, where the streets have 
been packed down somewhat, asbestos-tanned 
russet shoes are worn. For tramps across coun- 
try the only things are the Esquimaux ‘‘muck- 
lucks,’’ probably the ugliest foot coverings ever 
devised. They are long boots of reindeer skin, 
square-toed, strapped sandal-wise around the foot, 
and extending tothe knee. The interior is stuffed 
with straw or paper for extra softness. Toward 
fall it becomes cold, and the entire Esquimaux 
dress of reindeer fur has to be assumed. 

In October, Miss Norton came down to the 
States for the winter; but, before sailing, she and 
her partner stood up in a friend’s cabin and were 
married. The bride wore her traveling dress, a 
New York tailor’s creation, and the groom wore 
a sweater and denim trousers tucked into high 
boots. It wasn’t the kind of wedding either of 
them had ever expected to have, but they had 
learned at Nome City to regard conventionalities 
lightly. 
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Wise Rules of Conduct 


TEPHEN ALLEN, once mayor of New York City, 
carried these maxims in his pocketbook :— 


1.—Keep good company or none 

2.—Never be idle. 

3-—If your hands cannot be usefully employed, attend 
to the cultivation of your mind. 

4-—Always speak the truth. 

5.—Make tew promises. 

6.—Live up to your engagements. 

7-—Keep your own secrets, if you have any 

8.—When you speak to a person, look him in the face. 

9.—Good company and good conversation are the sin- 
ews of virtue. 

1o.—Good character is above all things else. 

11.—Your character cannot be essentially injured except 
by your own acts. 

12.—If any one speaks evil of you, let your life be so 
that none will believe him. 

13.—Drink no kind of intoxicating liquors. 

14.—Ever live (misfortunes excepted, ) within your in- 
come. 

15.—When you retire to bed, think over what you have 
been doing during the day. 

16.—Make no haste to be rich, if you would prosper. 

17.—Small and steady gains give competency with tran- 
quillity of mind. 

18.—Never play at any kind of game of chance. 

19.—Avoid temptation, through fear you may not with- 
stand it. 

20.—Earn money before you spend it. 

21.—Never run into debt unless you see a way to get 
out again. 

22.—Never borrow if you can possibly avoid it. 

23.—Never speak evil of any one. 

24.—Be just before you are generous. 

25.—Keep yourself innocent if you would be happy. 

26.—Save when you are young, to spend when you are 
old. 

27.—Read these rules at least once a week. 





“The weak, the leaning, the dependent, the vacillating 
Know not, nor ever can, the generous pride 
That glows in him who on himself relies: 
His joy is not that he has won the crown, 
But that the power to win the crown is his." 
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Don’t let your “‘angry passions rise’’ because the hair 
mattress you have slept on all these years is not what it should 
be. Vo hair matiress is—or can be, The world ‘‘do move’’ and 
mattresses have moved with it. We sell on 30 Nights’ Free Trial, 
and only ask the small privilege of mailing you FREE our handsome, 
illustrated, 72-page book “‘ The Test of Time,” telling about 


The Ostermoor Patent ad S ——- 
Elastic Felt Mattress © sagan 


Sleep on it Thirty Nights, 
and if it is not even all you have hoped 
Jor, if you don't believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, durability and com- 
fort of any $so hair mattress ever made, 
you can get your money back by re- 
turn mail—“no questions asked.” 
pleasantness about it at all. | 
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2 ft. 6 ins. wide, 25 Ibs. $8.35) ,, | Take Care! Don't be Deceived! 

3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs... . 10.00 | Au 

3 ft. 6 ins. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 [ Sins. 

4 ft. wide ~ lees -35 | Long. 

4 ft. 6 ins. wide, 48 Ibs., 15.00 | 
If made in two parts soc. extra. 
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direct. Send for our free book “ The Test of Time.” 





We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
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There is not a single store in the country 
{hat carries our mattress; almost every 
store now has an imitation so-called 

“felt,” which is kept in stock to sell on 
* our advertising. Our name and guar- 
There will be no un- | amtes on every genuine mattress. Can only be bought from us 


/ OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, !34 Elizabeth Street, New York. 
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Working or 
Walking 


The man who wears a President Improved Suspender can 
work easier and walk easier. He realizes its ease and 
comfort by forgetting that he wears a suspender. It meets 
every need—from the elasticity that makes 
hill climbing on a bicycle easy, to the su 
= it supplies to the worker at the desk. 
o other suspender in the world gives such 
ease and service. No other suspender re- 
sponds so readily toevery move of the body. 
Its handsome trimmings do not rust and soil 
the clothes. 


~ President 


IMPROVED 


Suspenders 


are sold by all dealers. Insist on getting the genuine—there 
are many imitations. Every President Improved Suspender is guaranteed. 


$1500.00 tx: 


Estimate 


The guarantee ticket found on each President Suspender entitles you to take part in 
the Presidential Vote Contest. {1500.00 in gold given for estimates. Full information given with each suspend- 
er—which can be secured at all dealers, or direct from us, 50 cts., postpaid. The contest is open now. 

} Send for handsome booklet—President Pointers—tfree. 


THE C, A. EDCARTON MFC. CO., Box 223 Shirley, Mase. 
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ASK FOR BOOKLET 100-Y. 


“Wernicke Elastic Book-Case 


Always complete, but 
never finished. Ten or a 
dozen books, one unit — more 
books, more units, and get them 
as wanted. Small enough for 10, large \ 
enough for 10,000 books. An ideal book- 

case for the home. Fitted with dust-proof dis- 
appearing doors and furnished in grades and prices to 
om all tastes and requirements. Carried in stock b 


’ dealers in principal cities, Send for list an 
““G-W”’ pays the freight. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati. 


, eew YORK. cmrcaeo. BOSTON. 
Also “Elastic” Cabinets, Card Indexes, Desks. 


100-Y, 
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A New Leader With Ideas 


[Concluded from page 222] 


‘*To what do you attribute your success ) 
business ?”’ 

‘*To close application, honesty, and squa 
dealing.”’ 

‘*When you were nominated for congress |; 
the third time, why did you refuse to run?’’ | 
asked, anxious to get an idea of his political view. 

‘« Because I had accepted the position of sta‘ 
chairman of my party, and I felt that it was d\ 
to the party that I should give it my entire atte 
tion, free from any personal ambition."’ 

‘‘When the United States senatorship was < {. 
fered to you, why did you decline it and let it .; 
to Mr. Depew ?’’ 

‘‘For the same reason I declined a reélecticn 
to congress. I preferred my present position."’ 

‘« As to the governorship — ?"’ 

‘«I do not desire the nomination."’ 

‘*What led you to urge the nomination of 
Colonel Roosevelt for the governorship? He was 
your choice, was he not ?"’ 

‘* His splendid war record, his well-known hon- 
esty, and his possession of every element needed 
to make a candidate acceptable to voters, irre- 
spective of party, induced meto favor him. And 
I have never had any reason to regret my action.’ 

‘* Your own success in politics has been consid- 
erable.”’ 


‘Well, nothing succeeds like success. I was 


| faithful over a few things, and was made ruler 


over many things. It has been my habit to con- 
sult with every one, to take advice where it is 


| good and follow it out as far as practicable. | 


have always sought advice without, as well as 
within the organization. I have always had a 
deep conviction that a young man should devote 
a certain portion of his time to the affairs of his 
country. It is an easy thing to complain of bad 
government, but a harder thing to correct it. 
Upon the young men of the country will rest the 
destiny of our government, for weal or for woe. 
I have always been loyal tothe party organization. 
While this is true, I have never been insensible to 
the views or claims of the independents, so nec- 
essary to success in a doubtful state."’ 

‘«What do you consider the highest success in 
life ?’’ 

‘«To do well the work assigned, to build up a 
true character, to make the most of one’s facul- 
ties, meeting obligations to God and fellow-men."’ 

Mr. Odell, like most great leaders, is simple 
and modest asa child. His sudden promotion as 
the trusted successor of Thomas C. Platt has not 
turned his head. He is well poised, of even dis- 
position, and has a complete mastery of himself. 
He is a good listener, as well as an excellent judge 
of men. It is said of him that he is as willing 
and able to execute to the minutest details as he 
is wise to plan. He is loyal to his friends, re- 
warding them whenever possible, but always suit- 
ing each man to the position secured. _Itis to his 
efforts largely that Joseph Choate, Elihu Root and 
Horace Porter owe their exalted positions, for he 
advised and urged them to accept, rather than to 
allow inferior men to be chosen. 

Mr. Odell is devoted to his family, his wife and 
three children. Some years ago a promising son 
was stricken with paralysis. The father immedi- 
ately took out large additional life insurance, so 
that,in the event of his own removal, the afflicted 
one might be certain of a generous support. Two 
years ago the boy died, almost breaking the fa- 
ther’s heart. 

The strongest element in Mr. Odell’s success is 
his executive ability. In this age of combination 
and centralization, he has shown phenomenal 
ability in this direction. It enabled him to step 
swiftly from the tail of the wagon to the control of 
the ice business, to put steam heat ypnder the 
street, and to hang electric wires above them, in 
his native city ; to supplant the horse car with the 
trolley ; to run an electric line twelve miles to 
the city of Walden ; to reorganize successfully the 
Highland Bank of Newburg; to organize the 
Hudson River Steamboat Company, and other 
institutions. He cools the people in summer, 
warms them in winter, and lights them all the 
year round. The same executive ability took 
him rapidly from the leadership of a ward to the 
legislature, to congress, and to the state chairman- 
ship. 

Amidst the temptations that usually beset pub- 
lic life, Mr. Odell has had a substratum of prin- 
ciple which has kept him manly and true, and 
justifies his promotion. 
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are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own 4 VOSE 
piano, We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
Send for catalogue and full 








information. 


VoS¢e & SONS PIANO CO. 


163 Boylston Street, - - - Boston. 














AMERICAN WATCH AND DIAMOND CLUB 


The Best 14-K. Gold Filled Case that money 
can buy, Warranted for 25 and 35 years, 
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SUCCESS 


China’s Diplomatic “ Bluff” 
S. T. Tonjororr 


HE United States has been called upon to act 

the part of a mediator in what has threatened 
to be the most appalling conflict of racial 
forces that has ever confronted Christendom. 
The Emperor Kwang Hsu, or, more probably, 
the astute and unscrupulous woman who has been 
misgoverning the Manchu empire in his name, 
has-appealed to the President of the United States 
with a request that he tender his good offices to 
the end of averting a general conflict between Asia 
and Europe. The possibilities of such a struggle 
fairly stagger the imagination with the suggestion 
of unheard-of cruelties and bloody reprisals that 
will undoubtedly mark its progress. The world | 
has yet to be convinced that the request of the 

Chinese government for a mediator was due to a 

sincere solicitude for the maintenance ot the peace 

of the world, or whether it was but a move in that 
mystifying game of diplomacy in which the Chi- 
nese diplomats have shown themselves such con- | 
summate masters. Chinese diplomacy is a brand- 
new and -baffling method of international inter- 
course. For over a month the combined re- | 
sources of the chancelleries of Christendom | 
were concentrated upon the task of discovering | 
whether the representatives of the powers at the | 
court of Peking were still living, or whether they 
had perished at the hands of Chinese mobs, and 
under circumstances the very contemplation of 
which caused the world to shudder. The sum 
total of the endeavors of European and Ameri- 
can diplomacy to accomplish this end was that, 
for weeks, not a foreign minister was able to 
satisfy himself as to the actual fate of the lega- 
tions. The Chinese government showed an 
apparent readiness to answer the question that 
burned upon the lips of nations, but the replies 
that were formulated by Chinese officials, while 
apparently reassuring in their reiterated an- 
nouncements of the safety of the ministers, in 
every instance left a moral doubt in the collective 
mind of civilized mankind. The advantage of 

such an evasion of the issue is apparent at a 

glance. The powers were not able to clear 

their lingering doubt as to the guilt of the 

Chinese people, and consequently were unable 

to place China in the position of a criminal, 

caught red-handed in the act of a revolting crime 
against humanity, and to bring it before the bar of 
the nations for punishment. The final discovery 
of the safety of the foreign legations tended to 
show the good faith of Li Hung Chang and other 
diplomats of China, but their threat to hold the 
ministers as hostages against any attempt to ad- 
vance toward Peking renewed occidental sus- 
picion of oriental diplomacy. Secretary Hay 
very properly insisted upon free communication 
with the United States minister as a right, not as 

a favor; nevertheless, it is to be hoped that Amer- 
ican firmness will be tempered with American 
consideration for China’s predicament under the 
stress of internal revolution and of terror inspired 
by the threat of international invasion. President 
McKinley may receive assurances of sincerity from 
the Emperor Kwang Hsu that will justify him in 
making an effort to avert the threatened conflict, or 
he may discover that China’s appeal to the United 
States in behalf of the peace of the world is 
only a crafty diversion, designed to delay com- 
bined action by the powers until the military 
forces of the empire shall have been concen- 
trated upon the point of attack. The impres- 
sion is slowly dawning upon the minds of diplo- 
mats that China is determined to bid defiance 
to that movement of foreign aggression which 
has already robbed the empire of a considera- 
ble portion of its seaport territory, and which has 
been steadily aiming to utilize an empire of 400, - 
000,000 human beings as a field for exploitation. 
Such is, evidently, the Chinaman's view of the 
situation in China, and the world would pay a 
high price to know just how far this feeling ot op- 
position to foreign encroachment will lead the 
Chinese government. 
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HE HAD BEEN “NODDIN’'” 
A large firm in Aberdeen recently engaged as office boy 
a raw country youth. It was part of his duties to attend 
to the telephone in his master's absence. 

When first called to answer the bell, in reply to the 
usual query, ‘‘Are you there ?’’ he nodded assent. ain 
the question came, and still again, and each time the boy 

ve an answering nod. When the question came again, 

oe. the boy, losing his temper, roared through the 
te one :— 











**Man, a’ ye blin’? I've been noddin’ me heid aff for t 
last hauf 'oor."’ 


| phosphate of potash and albumen. 
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A MOUNTAIN CLIMBER 


GAINS 12 POUNDS ON CHANGE OF FOOD 


When a change in food can rebuild a man 77 
years of age, it is evident that there is some value 
in a knowledge that can discriminate in the selec- 
tion of proper food to rebuild the body. A few 
months ago the physician attending Warren S. 
Johnson, of Colfax, Cal., 77 years old, told him 
that death from old age would soon claim him. 
He suffered from general weakness and debility. 

An old lady advised him to quit coffee and 
drink Postum Cereal Food Coffee and to eat 
Grape-Nuts breakfast food every morning. He 
took the advice,and has gained 12 pounds. Says 
he is as well as ever he was, and can take long 
trips in the mountains, which he has been unable 
to do for a long time. 

There is a reason for this. In the first place, 
coffee acts as a direct nerve destroyer on many 
highly organized people, both young and old, and 
many people haven't the knowledge to select 
nourishing, healthful, rebuilding food. 

Both Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts 
breakfast food are made from selected parts of 
the field grains that contain delicate particles of 
These two 
elements combine in the human body to quickly 





| rebuild the gray matter in the brain and in the 


nerve centers throughout the body. 
Direct, sure, and certain results come from 


| their use, and can be proven by any person who 


cares to make the trial. Both the Postum Food 
Coffee and Grape-Nuts are kept by all first-class 
grocers. 











THE NEW PROCESS EDISON RECORDS have 
a tone-quality and a volume that places them be- 


‘ond comparison. records suit 
kien who has the Phonograph rhe 5 ag but 
Edison Records ONLY are for the critical one or for the 
enthusiast. Catalogues and Record Lists everywhere. 
THE EDISON GEM PHONOGRAPH (improwed) 
is now on sale at all dealers in talking machines. 
The New Monet is mounted on a polished hardwood 
base. The price, $10.00, includes a dustproof carrying 
Case, @ separate reproducer and a separate recorder 











A REVOLUTION IN COLLARS! 
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ely ~l. We named the new discovery MODENE. 
> abeotmtal y harmless, but works sure results. Apply 
s few minutes, and the hair disap rs as if by magic. 
Cannet Fail. ifthe growth be fight. one we Yeard or 
e it; the heavy growth, such as the 
n moles, may require two or more applications, 
without slightest —s or unpleasant iehing when 
i or ever afterward odene supersedes electro: —— 
‘ se a by people of refinement, and recomme 
l whe have tested its merits. 
ve sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, (securely 
receipt of @8.@@ per bottle. Send mone by 
with your full address written fainiy. Portage 
staken. LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED, 
MODENE MANUFACTURING Co. 
—_ 56, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Every 7 eet Guaranteed 
ay We Ofer B1 OC DO for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 








Amer. Works Roy- 
al F. M. 14-kt. 
U. S. Assay Case. 








fer 500 men’s and women’s Royal Flexible 
\merican works, jewelled in a Royal 
Warr ante d 14-Kt. U. S. Assay case. Price 
r y $5 oo down and $1.00 per month for ten 
ipon gi ziving us two satisfactory references. 
atch does not please, you may return it, and 

v refund the money. 


ROYAL FLEXIBLE METAL MFG. CO., 

















175 Broadway, - = New York City. 














MAKES LONG, 
FREEDOM FROM HEADACHE AND NEURAL. 
GIA; PREVENTS DANDRUFF, FALLING HAIR 
AND BALDNESS 24 .s«ss66e66 6 


RICH, GLOSSY HAIR; GIVES 


Price, $1°° 


Try it six months, if not found as represented, return it 
and money will be refunded. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 27, 842 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

















SUCCESS 
THE POWER OF AMIABILITY 


J. LincoLn Brooks 


HE noiseless sunbeam, the silent dewdrop, 
the unheard chemical processes in nature 
which are unfolding the germs of great 

future possibilities are infinitely more powerful 
and beneficial in their ultimate results than the 
tornado or the lightning. 

The mightiest force in the world is the silent 
power of love. 

The scolding woman, who is forever nagging 
and finding fault, has nota tithe of the power over 
man or in the home of the sweet-tempered, 
patient, amiable, loving one, for the latter trans- 
forms the brute forces in the entire family into 
sweet humanities. 

One bad-tempered woman or girl has ruined 
not only the peace and comfort of many a home, 
but that of an entire neighborhood. If there is 
any pitiable thing in the world, it is the possessor 
of an uncontrolled temper. If a young man mar- 
ries a girl with a bad temper, he doesn't know 
what he is bringing upon himself. 

The woman of calm, sweet self-possession, who 
has perfect control of herself, no matter how 
plain in feature or form she may be, is infinitely 
more desirable for a wife than the most brainy 
and fascinating girl with an ugly temper. 

Amiability means harmony in the home, in 
society, everywhere; and harmony is health, is 
longevity, is happiness. 

Every physician knows that irritability, an un- 
controlled temper, not only shortens life, some- 
times by many years, but soon becomes outlined 
upon the body. 

Nothing seems more out of place or more in- 
congruous than the presence of hard, ugly lines 
—temper wrinkles,—on a woman's face, where 
men look for the serene, the lovely, the divine. 

A bad temper is a beauty-killer in which no 
woman can afford to indulge. It will soon trans- 
form the most charming face, making it ugly and 
repulsive. Sweetness and beauty will not long 
live with a bad temper. Some great physicians 
now assert that a single fit of temper has been 
known to take more than one year from a woman's 
life. Of course, the same argument is true of 
men, although the disastrous effects are much 
more noticeable in women, for we naturally look 
to them for beauty and amiability. A woman 
naturally prizes youth and beauty above almost 
everything else, and does not always realize that, 
every time she indulges in a fit of temper, or irri- 
tability, or fault-finding, or cutting sarcasm, she 
deepens the telltale lines around her mouth, and 
traces a littie deeper the crow-tracks about her 
eyes, which will be perpetual reminders, long 
after her beauty has flown, of the cause of its 
departure. 

Physiologists and physicians say that the sensi- 
tive face is the first to record any disturbance or 
irritation in the nervous system. Nerve energy 
is spent in every such indulgence in ill temper. 

The eyes betray it in the loss of luster. The 
flabby muscles show it. The telltale wrinkles 
reveal the internal conditions which cause them. 

If there is one thing that a man prizes more 
than anything else it is the love of harmony,— 
physical and mental comfort. Permanent peace 
makes the ideal home for the average man, 
and a bad temper, which is likely to explode at 
the slightest irritation, is almost as dangerous to 
the safety of the household as the presence of 
gunpowder would be. 

It seems unfortunate that the schools do not 
emphasize the power of amiability in producing 
harmony, health, longevity, happiness. 
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DON'T HUNT TROUBLE 


CORA AMANDA LEWIS 


Honey, ef you looks fo’ Trouble, 
You kin fin’ him, sho’ ! 

Ef you hunts, you'll fin’ him double 
Sneakin’ ‘roun yo’ do’. 


He so glad tow hab you know him 
Up he'll hang his hat, — 

Stay forebeh—less you show him 
You'll hab none o' dat! 


Now I gwine tow tell you—suttin— 
(Larnt it ye'rs ago. ) 

Ef you drap yore winnow cuttin, 
An’ shet tight yore do’, — 


He sune tire of payin’ ‘tention 
Whar he am despised : 

He's jest Trouble—year me mention 
When he's recon’ ized ! 
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COFFEE AND HEART DISEASE 


SLOWLY AND SURELY AFFECTS THE HEART'S 
ACTION 

‘«My heart seemed to be jumping out of my 
body one morning after 1 had used some coffee, 
clear, without cream or sugar,—for I had been 
told that coffee would not hurt me if used that 
way. We were all greatly frightened at the serious 
condition of my heart until 1 remembered that it 
might be from the coffee. 

‘*So, when the trouble passed off, I concluded 
never to use coffee again. It had hurt me greatly, 
used in the ordinary way with cream and sugar, 
but I had hoped that it would be less harmful 
without the cream and sugar, but the result was 





| no better. 











| 





‘«Since that time we have been using Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, and my heart has never 
troubled me at all. We are all delighted with 
the Postum, because we know how to make it 
and know how valuable it is as a health beverage. 

‘In speaking to a friend, lately, about Postum 
Cereal, she said she did not like it. I found the 
reason was that it had not been made properly. 
After I told her to take four heaping teaspoons of 
Postum to the pint of water, and let it boil full 
fifteen minutes after the real boiling started, she 
was greatly delighted with it, and has been using 
it since,and has been very much better in health. 
Yours truly,’’ Mrs. L. S. McEllimmey, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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ity for bright boys and giris 
= every pa ras village to earn money easily by 


Ralston Breakfast Food 
No money required. Cash sent you as service is rendered 
A good chance to gain a knowledge of business methods 
Write for full particulars. giving your grocer’s name 
the name of a minister or doctor for reference. 
PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Pursty 1s Paramount"’ 
881 Gratiot Street, ST. LOVIS, MO. 


To ADULTS: If your grocer does not have Ralston 
send us his name and receive a sample free. 












Ten cents a day, on the 
average, will secure for 
you $1,000 at the end 
of twenty years. 


Should you die the day after the policy is 
issued your family gets the $1.000. 

Larger amounts in proportion. 

We will lend you money on this policy. 


After three years it will be in full force nearly 
Twelve Years Longer, no premiums being re- 
quired. 

It may be surrendered for Cash. 

Free Booklet with full information by Mail. 
Get this, and think and act. XXBE 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
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.ing Humbert, Who fa 
-. Pardoned His Foes 
Davip F. Str. CLAIR 


' HEN Humbert of Italy perished at the 
\ hands of an anarchist, there passed a king, 
one of whose chief traits was a disposi- 

n to pardon all of his enemies. Time and 
vain he was assailed with pistol and dagger, yet 

s assailant in each case got off with some trifling 

ntence, or secured a royal pardon. 

When Humbert succeeded his father, Victor 

mmanuel II., in 1878, he was a most unpopular 
nd unpromising prince. His first act was to 

irdon the thousands of political criminals in the 
risons. His next was to pay his late father’s 
ebts, some $7,000,000, out of his own private 
urse. To do this, he was obliged to part with 
wo or three of his largest palaces and game pre- 
serves, and to sell many of the finest horses in the 
royal stables. All Italy smiled with satisfaction, 
for a wild and wayward prince had suddenly de- 
veloped into a high-minded, noble-hearted king. 

But the opportunity of his life to make himself 
forever beloved of Italian hearts came in 1881, 
when beautiful Naples lay helpless with the pest 
of cholera. At that time the municipality of 
Genoa invited Humbert to a banquet. ‘‘Men are 
feasting in Genoa; men are dying in Naples; I 
go to Naples,’’ said the king; and to Naples he 
went, into the very slums. When he left that 
city, the cholera had subsided. He drove the 
pest out of his kingdom by visiting city after city 
and inaugurating new methods of sanitation. He 
crowned himself with the complete love of his 
people, and doubtless thus saved his kingdom 
from revolution. 

Soon after he was crowned, he and his beauti- 
ful queen were driving through the streets of 
Naples. Along the line of procession were 
several trade delegations bearing banners. While 
the royal carriage was passing one of these 
organizations, the banner bearer, a lunatic named 
Passananti, lunged at the king with his banner 
pole, on the end of which was fixed a long dag- 
ger. The prime minister, in foiling the attack on 
his majesty, was severely wounded in the leg. 
The man was sent to prison, but soon pardoned; 
and Humbert, on learning that his mother was 
destitute, made her comfortable from his own purse. 

On another occasion, an Anarchist drove his 
stiletto into the carriage cushions beside the king, 
who drove the assailant back with his sword 
and then calmly said: ‘My wretched man, what 
can I do to help you?"’ 

Humbert went in disguise among his poorest 
subjects, to investigate their condition, and some- 
times he went openly. He would stop, shake 
hands, and converse with a peasant on the road 
as readily as he would with a noble. It is said 
of him that, while in the Italian Alps, he would 
visit the charcoal kilns,where some of the poorest 
people in the world are to be found. He would 
distribute all the coin he had in his pocket among 
the men. He went everywhere, and was often 
seen on foot on the highways. 

His queen, Margherita, was the most beautiful 
princess of Europe, who did much fo increase the 
popularity of his reign. The queen is still beau- 
tiful and well preserved, though she has passed 
well into middle life. Recently she asked the 
gallant king if he thought she was too old to wear 
white. He replied that he would think about it. 
A few days afterwards a Paris house shipped to the 
queen a large box of white dresses. 

It is a mystery why this king was so often at- 
tacked, and finally assassinated. Five other 
great chiefs of state, three of them heads of 
republics, have been murdered within the last 
twenty years. They were all,—even Humbert,— 
the victims of notoriety-seeking madmen with 
anarchistic affiliations. 
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JUST A HINT 

“ Father,"’ said Tommy, the other day, “‘ why is it that 
the boy is said to be the father of the man?""  ~ 

Mr. Tompkins had never given this subject any thought, 
ind was hardly prepared to answer off hand j 

‘Why, why,” said he, stumblingly, ‘‘it's so because it 
is, | suppose."’ 

‘“Well,”’ said Tommy, since I'm your father I'm goin 
to give you a ticket to a theater and a dollar besides. 
always said that if I was a father I wouldn't be so stingy 
as the rest of them are. Go in, and have a good time 
while you're young. I never had a chance myself!"’ 

Mr. Tompkins gazed in blank amazement at Tommy. 
Slowly the significance of the hint dawned upon him. 
Producing the silver coin, he said:— 

‘Take it, Thomas. When you really do become a 
father, I hope it won't be your misfortune to have a son 
who is smarter than yourself 
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There are many makes of hunting rifles, but 
only one that is always reliable. That’s the 


INCHESTER. 


Winchester Repeating Rifles repeat. They don’t 
jam, catch or fail to extract. Made in all desirable 
calibers, weights and styles, and either plain, par- 
tially or elaborately ornamented, suiting every 
purpose, every pocket-book, and every taste. 


WINCHESTER AMMUNITION 


made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of 
guns. FREE—Send your name and address 
for our 160-page illustrated Catalogue. 





Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 








te Book CASES 


(PATENTED- OTHER PATENTS PENDING }) 


$1.00 Per Section 


and upward, according to style and finish. 
Shipped ‘On Approval,” subject to return at 
our expense if not better value than is offered 
elsewhere at the prices we ask. 


ABSOLUTELY NON-BINDING, 
cruenea.)  SELF-DISAPPEARING DOORS 


—dust proof,—moisture proof,—will not stick 
or bind in any climate. This is only one of 
several features that make the Macey Sec- 
tional Bookcase positively the best bookcase 
in point of Construction—Convenience—Style 
—Finish and Price ever made. 

Write for Sectional Bookcase Catalogue No. “AA-1.” 


THE FRED MACEY CO., “'mic.tnno 


(Makers of Office and Library Furniture.) 


Card Indexes and Letter Files 

We make a complete line, and our Quality 
and Prices are such that it will pay, and pay 
well, to write for .ur Catalogue No. *‘AA-s5” 
before you order. 














This Picture shows the old way of going. 


The new way is to take a Burlington 
Route train, only 


One Night on the Road 


CHICAGO to DENVER 
St. LOUIS to DENVER 


Our trains are luxuriously equipped with comfortable, 
Modern sicepers and dining cars a da carte in which is 
served the best of everything. 


The train from Chicago has a Library-Buffet-Smoking car. 
Send 6c in postage for P. S. Eustis, 


our beautiful 72 page General Passenger Agent, 
on Colorado. C. B. & Q. R.R., Chicago, IL 














*} bres and models to meet all 
needs. For accuracy and 
Penetration they have no 
equals while the action is 
safe and sure. 120 page 
catalog of arms and am- 
munition, 300 illustrations 
colored cover by Frederic 
Remington mailed for 3 
stamps. 


Marlin fire Hrms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 





(OUTPUT A MILLION 
sigs: A YEAR Lf 









The World’s Greatest 
Watch Success. 


In 18992 the INGERSOLL WATCH 
ENTERPRISE WAS BORN, and 
in that year less than one hundred 
watches per day were made and 
sold. From this excellent seed 
planted in the soil of an appreci- 
ative public has grown the giant 
industry which in 1899 produced 
over one milion perfect watches— 
more than 5,000 per day. 

And this growing greatness en- 
ables us to give still better value to 
our patrons. The purchaser of an 
INGERSOLL WATCH today is not 
E} getting the indifferent product of 
4% an experiment or probable failure, 
but an example of the greatest suc- 
cess in the history of watch-making 
—an accurate, reliable timekeeper. 

Sent post-paid in United States 
and Canada for $1.00 by the makers. 

Your money back if wanted. 


ROBT. MH. INGERSOLL & BRO., Dept. 30, 67 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK 








Hearin g¢ Restored 


by the use of 


WiLSON'S Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound conductors. 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They fit 
in the ear. Doctors recommend them. 
Thousands testify to their efficiency. 
Information and Booklet Free. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
387 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Does a College Education fs 
a%s is Help or Hinder? 
No. IL. 


HERE seems to be a general impression that 
the college graduate is losing caste; that he 
is becoming a very ordinary being. This is 

due not to the fact that the college man is deteri- 
orating, but that the masses are becoming better 
educated through the rapid increase of news- 
papers and periodicals, the establishment of 
free libraries, university extension, evening schools 
of all descriptions in the large centers, correspond- 
ence schools, Chautauqua reading circles, and 
summer schools. In this way, the sharp distinc- | 
tion which formerly existed between the college 
man and his untrained brother has become some- 
what obliterated. 

Some one has well said that the mental capac- 
ity of a college graduate is like the power of steam 
or electricity, which is not applicable to running 
one kind of engine merely, but to any mechanical 
appliance. ‘‘The untrained man makes one think 
of Niagara going to waste, or only half utilized; or 
of a team of horses laboring through mud and mire 
when they might haul tons on a smooth road."’ 

Harvey E. Fiske, the banker, in an article in 
«‘The Outlook,’’ on ‘‘The Value of a College Ed- 
ucation to a Business Man,"’ says:— 

“I am a great believer in laying deep, broad, 
substantial foundations for all undertakings in 
life. If a boy intends to become some- 
thing more than an under-clerk or a small trades- 
man, he will need the best preliminary education 
that his parents can afford to give him. 

‘In the early stages of his career in business, a 
young man will not appreciate what he has missed 
by not going to college. Assuming that he en- 
tered an office or a store at seventeen, and that | 
his friend entered college at the same age, he will 
feel at twenty-one greatly the superior of his friend 
in business ability. But five or ten years later, 
the one who had the college training will proba- 
bly be found to be working more easily, with 
greater confidence, and with exactly as much suc- 
cess as the friend who had four years the start, — 
if not greater. A college education will strength- 
en all your faculties, and, rightly used, will be a 
blessing all through life.’’ 

“It is a popular fallacy,’’ says Charles F. 
Wright, ‘‘that self-made men have taken the lead 
in this country.'’ Of our presidents, Washington, 
Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Lincoln, Johnson, and Cleveland never went to 
college. On the other hand, Grant was educated 
at West Point, the two Adamses at Harvard, Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, and Tyler at William and Mary, 
Madison at Princeton, Polk at the University of 
North Carolina, Pierce at Bowdoin, Buchanan 
at Dickinson, Hayes at Kenyon, Garfield at Wil- 
liams, and Arthur at Columbia. The list of fifty- 
three famous Massachusetts men inscribed on the 
dome of the Boston statehouse contains seventy- 
two per cent. of college graduates. Among them 
is Morse, the inventor of the telegraph. 

It is undoubtedly true that thousands of youth 
are positively injured by going to college. But 
this is not the fault of the college. Many of those 
young men receive an education which fits them 
for occupations and professions for which they 
have not the slightest inclination, and the smatter- 
ing of book knowledge which they have acquired, 
though very superficial, has made them discon- 
tented with the common life which they are com- 
pelled to lead. An unsuccessful student with a 
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Jim Skeever’s 
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Is one of the best examples of how com- 
mon sense helps in business that we know 
of. It’s full of fun, and is of real value, too. 
Bound in cloth, $1.00. 


Locomotive Engineering, ‘'New’vorx. 

















smattering of everything is raised as much above 
his original condition as if he were successful. It 
is a significant fact that a large portion of Paris 
cabmen are unsuccessful students in theology and 
other professions, and unfrocked priests, and they 
are very bad cabmen. 
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I do not claim that a college education is in- 
tended for all. Unless a youth is dead in earnest 
and anxious to make the most possible out of 
himself, he should not go to college. A great 
many boys who go to the universities are utterly 
without purpose, without any aim in life, or 
any ambition to be anything or to do anything. 
They are simply drifting drones. They 
have a good time, and many of them go to college 
to get rid of hard work at home. It is lamenta- 
bly true that a great many college boys waste their 
time in dissipation, neglect their studies until near 
the close of the term, and then employ tutors and 
cram for examinations. 1 do not call this a col- 
lege education. Thousands of youths have diplo- 
mas which really mean nothing. 
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SUCCESS 
What Does it Cost to Go to College? 


MARGUERITE BROOKS 


HE editors of SUCCEss are constantly asked 

this question, which can only be answered 

at considerable length, for at different col- 

leges and with different students the cost of at- 
tendance naturally varies. 

First, the health and temperament of the stu- 

dent have much to do with his college expenses. 

While one person is so full of vitality,so robustly 


healthy, that any quality of food and any sur- | 


roundings are sufficient for him, and satisfactory, 
another is so delicate or so sensitive that entirely 
different food and surroundings are, for him, es- 
sential, that he may possess and preserve that 
health and mind poise necessary to good results. 
For instance, the minimum annual expenditure 
at California University is tabulated at one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars, the maximum rate at three 
hundred and fifty dollars, and the average rate 
at two hundred dollars. While the poor and ro- 
bust student would be able to getalong perfectly 
well on one hundred and sixty dollars, his delicate 
classmate would require at least the two hundred 
dollars. 

Of course, the oldest and best-equipped col- 
leges—that is, those with the ablest professors 
and instructors,—are the most expensive. The 
president of Harvard says: ‘‘There are, this 
year, (1899,) in Harvard University, 3,901 stu- 
dents. The expenses of these students vary 
widely, not so much in consequence of the differ- 
ent charges made them, as because of the differ- 
ence in the men themselves. Some men go 
through the year on not much more than three 
hundred dollars, and others spend much more."’ 

From the table showing the minimum expenses 


| at the different colleges, which range from five 


| nomically, 





hundred dollars (at Wellesley,) to seventy-five 
dollars, (at Howard University,) it seems reasona- 
ble to conclude that a student of average health 
may go through comfortably, but of course eco- 
by selecting his a/ma mater, for two 
hundred dollars a year. 

The consensus of opinion concerning this mat- 
ter seems to be that the student who has just 
enough money to get through college comfortably, 
without unnecessary expenditure or pinching econ- 
omy, is the most fortunate. The man who has 
much money is apt to take time from his studies 
and lessen his brain-power by over-indulgence of 
some sort, while the man who has too little 











money is often obliged, or tempted, to take time | 


from his task to increase his dollar supply, not in- 
frequently injuring his health thereby. 

«The president of Brown University says, in 
‘The Saturday Evening Post:’ ‘‘A man obliged 


| to work through his college course to pay expenses 


is prevented thereby from doing his best work. 
The student that can pay his bills with little or 
nothing to spare has the better chance."’ 

With this the president of Cornell agrees. ‘‘The 
student paying his own way,’’ he declares, ‘‘is 
prevented from accomplishing the best results. 
The one with just enough has the better chance."’ 
The president of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica both corroborates and modifies these state- 
ments. ‘‘The student who must earn enough 
money to pay all his expenses,’’ he says, ‘‘can 
rarely accomplish the best results, as measured 
merely by the attainments required for a degree, 
since he cannot generally devote as much time 
and energy to his studies as they require; but,as 
measured with his preparation for dealing with 
actual problems of life, the student who pays his 
own way ought not to be prevented thereby from 
accomplishing the best results. The danger al- 
ways is that’he may impair his health by over- 
work and lack of good food. The student with 
little money, provided he has enough to live in 
such a way as not to injure his health, has proba- 
bly a better chance for college success than the 


one with much money."’ 


Expenses | 





When all is said, the question, ‘How much 
does it cost to go to college ?’’ must remain an in- 
dividual one, since to every two persons the cost 
is different. For one, it may cost the most rigid 
economy to get through on the little he has. For 


| another, it may involve, because of lack of means, 
| of necessary strength, or the necessary tempera- 


ment for earning his way, the borrowing of money 
which must be paid after graduation. 

Every. person who contemplates going to col- 
lege should investigate the subject to the bottom, 
and decide whether he really wanés to go, and 
whether his future life-work detnands it. 
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Some Advantages of a Small College 


CHASE, OF BATES COLLEGE 


PRESIDEN1 

F&*HE terms, small college, and large college, 
| are relative. [A college of two hundred 
students is large when compared with one 
rty, but small when compared with one of 
thousand students.] But if we speak of 
lleges as a class, do we not mean those in 
1cquaintance is easily possible between fel- 
students and between students and teachers? 
‘lege of which this is true is, for the pur- 
f this discussion, a small college. What 
e advantages peculiar to such colleges? 
bvious advantage is that they make culture 
le to communities and individuals that 
lleges cannot reach. [Concentrate the 
ns for liberal education at what we deem a 
focal points in our country, and you seriously 

n the number that will use them. ] 


Pearson, justifying his munificence to an 
re college, said: ‘The young fellows walk 


miles to reach it, carrying their knapsacks 
[Says Professor James Bryce: 
colleges get hold of a multitude of 
might never resort to a distant 
f education."’ 
suppose the youth entirely free to enter any 
mm that he may choose. Clearly, for not a 
tudents the small college is preferable. 
better lends itself to that careful maxim of 


eir backs. 
small 


ner 


n Ww ho 





ition, ‘‘Develop the individual.’’ In the 
college the coming of each student is an 
event He is sure to be welcomed, counted, rec- 
ed, and consulted. [He at once feels him- 
factor in a system that he may hope to 
nd.] ‘He counts for one.’’ [Every- 
scans him and takes mental note of his pow- 
arities and possibilities.] He is can- 
by upper classmen, rival societies, and 
Especially is he deemed worthy of anal- 
his own classmates. Before three weeks 
a complete and tolerably just inven- 
of his parts, actual and potential, has been 
ind his place assigned him as a college 
For every gift that he possesses a demand 
e; and asa student, writer, speaker, athlete, 
of affairs, society worker, or plain friend and 
ude, he is expected to give an account of 
seit 
His professors know him. [From his first ap- 
pearance before them he has been an object of 
gh sympathetic study.] Gradually he 
in their thoughts as an individual 
lifferentiated from all his associates and 
The methods in vogue facilitate 
In each of his studies he makes frequent, 
reports of himself, clearly indexing 
stes, attainments, mental habits, his fidelity 
or his idleness and _ indifference. 
in the weekly faculty meeting, 
s instructors put one another on the alert 
merits and demerits, his need of encour- 

ent, sympathy or censure. 
Best of all, the Socratic admonition, ‘‘Know 
f s made practical by Socratic methods. 
stand upon his feet and report himself 
e presence of his teachers and peers. The 
y that lurked in his unformulated thought, 
nadequate rendering that had sufficed in his 
y, the faults in grammar and diction that had 
er before come to the surface of his conscious- 
s, the economic truth or historic lesson that 
stand out clear, in 


prehe 


pecul 


issed, 


kes his place 
recdecessors. 
aily, 


enthusiasm, 


issed 


] 
aise 
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wholly eluded him, now 
contrast with his previous confusion, mis- 
eption, or vacuity. Sometimes a noble truth 
ns upon him, and leaps from his lips in lan- 
ze that conveys to his professor, his class- 
tes, and himself, a new sense of his powers. 
eady work under constant inspection renders 
imming superfluous, and ensures healthy men- 
growth and a vital assimilation of new truths 
ld. His test papers go directly to his profes- 
nfirming or correcting previous impressions 
ggesting improved methods of work. 
small college with modern appliances is the 
«ponent of the laboratory method. Every 
ent is compelled to test his kn wledge in ac- 
ce He 


learns by doing, aud so acquires 
f-mastery and confidence. He can, if need be, 
ich others. A distinguished Yale graduate, 


n asked the secret of the large number of great 
among Yale alumni, replied: ‘‘The recita- 
of forty years ago.’’ Revised, sup- 
and improved, it survives in the small 


system 
nented 

‘ ye. 
fo many students, also, the small college offers 
not a few incidental advantages. It tolerates no 
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examined weekly. Terms of eig 
ments. Write now for circulars, ©0! 
OF MUSIC, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. TALT padel BORGAN 


“How to Get and Keep a Position” 


A book for any oe seeking o position or wishing to better 
his present condition. W Fitten f rom the practical experi- 
ence por the author, ke has been through mill. 26 cents. 


BM. W. HART 4 CO., BOSTON, MASS., Department B. 
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PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


Are the Best 


They cost a trifle more than 
the common makes, but they 
last longer and write better. 


Samples for trial sent on receipt of return postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN NO. 
349 Broadway, York City. 
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The Peerless Grinder 


ns scissors, knives, needles 
oa ly and perfectly. Instantly 
attached to any sewing machine. 
Indispensible to Housewife, Dress- 
makers, Milliners, etc. Cor- 
ives 
is made ot 
lated ; 
solid carborundum wheel, only 
cool cutting stone. It meets 
~~ ’s wants. We sendit 
express prepaid for 50 ets. agents Wanted. 


PEERLESS MFG. CO., 115 Beasbere Street, Chicago. 


SAVE 1-2 YOUR FUEL 


Wasted Ur Chimney 


By USING THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST 82.00 AND UP. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Write for booklet on 
Economy in Heating Homes. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 14 Furnace St., Rechester, N.Y. 
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siderable body of mere spectators. [Some- 
ere and in some way, ] each student becomes a 
yonsible actor. Every would-be debater finds 
open field. The musical, literary, and relig- 
; societies, the athletic organizations with their 
ingements for baseball, football, rowing, golf, 
nis, and the many varieties of gymnasium and 
| practice, afford an opportunity for everybody 
ike an active part. No student's personality 
overshadowed. 

rhe small college availing itself of its opportu- 

ties has one advantage that its graduates appre- 

te more warmly the longer they are withdrawn 

m its associations,—the advantage of close 

endship and warm sympathy between students 

teachers. There is no interest of student 
irs that is not sacredly familiar to the large- 
irted and sagacious men that make up the 
culty of the small college when worthily admin- 
ered. Painful secrets of home life, struggles 
ith poverty, defeated hopes, cherished ambitions, 
inflicts with doubt, choices of life-work, embar- 
ssments in friendship and love, lapses in con- 
ict, practical difficulties of every sort, are taken 
to the trusted professor with a confidence in his 
wisiom and resourcefulness that does honor alike 
to him and to human nature. 

But it is in the ordinary routine of study, recre- 
ition, and social enjoyment, that the small college 
renders its most distinct and valuable service as 

character builder. Its very limitations give it 
strength. Its campus, its halls, its environment, 
ire known with an intimacy that imparts to them 


the tender charm of home and home life. Inter- | 


collegiate debates and football contests mean in- 
finitely more to men that know each participant 
ind his entire biography; and every token of col- 
‘se growth and prestige awakens a personal pride 
nd has a personal significance. 
Small colleges stan] for ideals and types of 
jaracter to a degree unattainable in larger insti- 
tutions. It is possible to impress three hundred 
students with a definite moral or religious senti- 
ent; to impart to each of them the conviction 
iat his life is linked with the purposes that his 
college exists to realize, that his own nature must 
embody the traits of character, his habits exem- 
plify the manhood, for which his college stands. 


. 
The Boy Who Learned The Way 
ANNE PARTLAN 
HE was very young, —about thirteen,—this boy 
who spent most of his time in the studios 
watching the artists draw and paint, and wishing 
he could do the same. 

‘‘What kind of pencils do you use?’’ he said, 
one day; and they gave him one of the kind. 
That night he tried to make a figure he had seen 
one of the artists draw,—it seemed so easy. But 
he could not do the same kind of work. 

‘Perhaps I haven't the right kind of paper,”’ 
he reasoned. ‘‘k will get a piece to-morrow.”’ 
Even the right kind of paper did not help him any. 

“I need a studio and an easel,’’ were his next 
conclusions. ‘Il have the desire; surely, all I 
need now are the necessary surroundings.”’ 

A few years of impatient waiting passed before 
he secured the ‘‘necessary surroundings;’’ and, 
when he had them all, and still found it impossi- 
ble to draw, the truth dawned upon him. 

‘I know now what is wrong,”’ he cried, throw- 
ng down his pencil; ‘‘I know nothing of the prin- 
ciples of art. I must learn them first.’’ 

He was still young when his name as a great 
painter was known on two continents. He had 
learned the ‘‘principle.*’ A bit of brown paper 
and a burnt match would then enable him to draw 

s easily as all the art essentials. 
a 
GENIUS AT CLOSE RANGE 
How is this, John,—what made you put the children 
bed so soon ?"’ asked his wife on her return home. 
Because they disturbed me in my writing, my dear.”’ 


And did they allow you to undress them quietly?" 
‘No. That one in the corner screamed dreadfully." 


‘That one in the corner?’’ She goes and peeps. 
Why, bless me, what have you done, John ?—that's 
Freddie Squall from next door.’’—'' Collier's Weekly.”’ 
a 


A LIVING ANIMAL 


\ dealer in stuffed animals, who also kept a few live 
reatures for sale, gave his shop-boy, who was permitted 
to sell the stuffed specimens, orders to call him when any 
* asked for any of the living animals. 
One day a gentleman called and demanded a monkey. 
Any one of these !"’ said the boy, who was in charge. 
He pointed to the stuffed specimens. 
No,—I want a live monkey,’’ answered the customer. 
The boy stepped to the door of the back shop and said 
to his employer:— 
‘You're wanted, sir!’ ‘Youth's Companion." 
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SUCCESS 








tion, Sick or Nervous 
Flatulency, and all ills caused by these primary 


causes of disease. ‘There is nothing else like it or as good. 
Your physician will tell you this. Here is what one 
physician says: 


“TI prescribe Abbey’s Salt, and think it should be better 
known. Itis very pleasant and very decided in its results. 
I recommend it to adults and children who have sluggish 

livers and rheumatic difficulties.”— Dr.S.Matherson,N.¥ 
Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail. 
7 25c., 50c., $1 per bottle. 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT co., 
15 Murray St., Room, N Y. 
Yree Booklet on request 
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IS A GUIDE TO 





the House. 


The responsibilities of the household, the care of children and the preservation of an 
even temper all come easier to the heads of the household when good health is theirs, 
Healthy people have healthy chifdren. | Healthy people are not usually crusty and cross 
and fretfull without cause. We may all make mistakes, but with good health as our 
share, we are liable to make less of them. Bear in mind always that 


The — Use of Abbey’s Effervescent 
Keep You in Good Health. 


This marvelous English remedy, made from the salts extracted 
from the juices of Fresh Fruits, is a positive preventive and 
cure for Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Constipa’ 

Headaches, 











































Safe, Simple, Sure, 
Labor-Saving . . . . 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 





Ledger System will do for you. 


1101 Chamber of Commerce, 





Good Clothes for 
Well 


Fashiona 
Who 


Whe want the best in material. 
Who eppreciate careful workmanship. 


care to be dressed in style. 


We do not furnish at any price the sort of cheap, shoddy clothing that has no attraction 
but its cheapness. We do not compete with your ke 

clothes. But we do make to your order stylish, serviceable suits at from @15.00 u 
fessors, Bankers, Doctors—good dressers from every walk of life, from Maine to California. send 
us their order yearafter year. Write for instructions for self measurement and samples of cloth. 


Our attractive book. “Good C.othes” {illustrated 
with expensive half tone engravings, tells what to 
wear on every occassion. Sent FREE on request. 


JOSEPH HUSAK ME 
As RCHANT TAILORING COMPANY, 
In Business <0 Years. 


Medison 





CURES 
Whooping Cough, AGENTS— ere 
esolene — » Bronchitis, A household Here is 


for 2ie. A ki J day. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. Mix. Co., a Weskinatte Avenae North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





ADAPTED TO ANY FORM OF TRADE 


With its help, your affairs will always be in a business-like 
shape. If your accounts are tangled, and if you feel the need of 
a proper book-keeping system, we should be glad to have one of 
our staff call on you, no matter where you are located, and ex- 
plain book-keeping as a science, and what the Pe 


Correspondence Solicited ses SF 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 





Men 


Made Clothes for Men 
ble Clothes for Men 


ocal clothier. Hecan't furnish our kind of 





See Dun or Bradstreet. 
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TABLE 
PADS 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, having 
no lint or fuzz, and are most 
desirable. Bound ready for 
use, in all sizes. 





For Sale at Dry Goods Stores 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 


Laight and Varick Streets, 
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FALL WEDDING 


+. Invitations and Announcements.... 
Engraved in the most approved forms and latest correct 
styles. Samples, prices and full information on request. 


ARTISTIC MONOGRAM STATIONERY 





We will engrave a monogram (not over 3 letters), choice of = 
exclusive designs, and furnish two quires paper, stamped 
two packs envelopes, plain. All ina hand XxX, €xXp 
prepaid, with...... 
Monogram Stamped in any Plain Color, - $1.25 
In Gold, Silver, or Green Bronze, -- 1.40 
In Handsome Sieuincted Work (2 colors), - 1.50 
Send Ten Cents for Sample Book, including 
Sheet of Souvenir Monograms. 
Finest Quality Engraved Visiti 
SCRIPT ENGRAVING ROMAN ENGRAVING 
75 Cents for 50 $1.50 fer 
$1.00 for 100 $2.00 for 100 


Including Copper Plate. Samples Free. 
We Prepay ALL Mai aND EXPRESS CHARGES. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 153 N. léth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FROM FACTORY TO THE HOME 


THE CELEBRATED 


Restmore Mattress 


Made of the finest Cotton 
Felt, in layers. NEVER LUMPS. 


5 $15 Quality for $12.50 

We will send you our latest Cata- 
logue of Complete Household Furni- 
ture upon request. 


a el MARQUETTE MFG. CO., 


(Marquette Bed Co.) 


Marquette Building, Department G, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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KO=-NUT 


A STERILIZED FAT FROM THE COCOANUT 


— For Shortening 
and Frying eeece 


Try ‘‘KO-NUT” to make 
Sally Lunn; it's light 

: as a feather. 

INDIA REFINING CO., PHILADELPHIA 


YRER.—‘‘ 20th Century Mother Goose.” Write for one. 
WIMIIMIIMIIM A 


9%inase Bay Di 
2% jay Buy Direct 

. = From factory at wholesale _—. You pay 
St fom ) 


wee, one small profit only agents and 
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dealers high pric ant a Rtlac iments free. 
Thirty days free trial. Warranted twenty 
ears. 120,000 sold. 

85.00 Arlington Gem for . . $12.05 
Drop Head Arlington Gem..... 815.50 
$50.00 Arlington for ........ as: fe 

enweed for......... 


865 nw for 
Other Machines at $8, 10.50 ana rity 
ene illustrated catalogue and testimonials 
‘ASH BUYER'S UN 


158-168 w. VanBuren St., B-380, Chicage. fl. 


KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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SUCCESS 
Keep One Iron Hot 


MARGUERITE BROOKS 
[Concluded from page 328 | 

typewriting and stenography equally so, and they 
did not wish to be clerks in stores. Appar- 
ently, neither had any predominating talent, so 
they determined to do whatever their hands could 
find todo. Acting upon this resolution, they con- 
ceived the idea of starting a scientific laundry. 
They believed it could be made a paying enter- 
prise, and both threw themselves enthusiastically 
into the project. To get acquainted with the 
working details of the business, the two girls vis- 
ited over one hundred laundries. Being then 
equipped with at least a theoretical knowledge of 
their subject and the appliances they needed, they 
searched in and around Boston for suitable quar- 
ters for their undertaking. They succeeded, at 
length, in finding a desirable lot, planned a simple 
structure, and had their model laundry built and 
ready for use in a short time. 

At first, customers did not come very quickly. 
They were afraid that book learning and an expert 
knowledge of soap-suds and bluing are not com- 
patible. The model laundry looked very pleas- 
ant, of course, and it was comforting to think 
that harmful powders and acids were religiously 
excluded. <‘‘But,’’ they asked, ‘‘how is the 
washing to be done ?’’ 

This question was satisfactorily answered, in the 
first place, by the fact that our college-bred laun- 
dresses had engaged a practical laundryman as 
their foreman. In the second place, families who 
had tried the new laundry were so well pleased 
with the work done that they came again, and 
recommended the laundry to others. The result 





was that, at the end of the first year, the laundry | 


had succeeded so well that it paid for itself, and 
the girls are now in a fair way to do an excel- 
lent business, while they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are doing a needed work, and 
really filling a ‘‘long-felt want,”’ 
able laundry. 

Now, those girls could write good essays, play 
the piano, draw and paint fairly well, and had 
other accomplishments, but they had enough 
common sense to know that thousands of others 
could do those things as well or better than they. 
They were wise enough to realize that, if they 
would gain a foothold, they must do something as 
well as it could be done. 

I have in mind two other girls who, although 
not college-trained, had unusual opportunities for 
culture and home study. One of them had 
learned, or rather acquired, a superficial knowl- 
edge of shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
drawing, and painting on china, but had not 
really possessed herself, so to speak, of any one 
of those things. She is intelligent and widely 
read, and yet for nearly a year she has been trying 
in vain to get a position, even at six dollars a 
week, while she has the mortification of seeing 


| others younger and less intelligent accepted in 





offices where she has been refused employment. 
They could say, with some measure of confidence, 
that they could do at least one thing well, while 
she, when questioned, gave timid, hesitating re- 
plies, and was obliged to confess that she was not 
master of any one of her crafts. 

The other girl had studied telegraphy, penman- 
ship, two or three foreign languages, had attended 
current literature classes and debating societies, 
and was broadly intelligent along general lines. 
But her penmanship was not good enough to rec- 
ominend her as a copyist; her knowledge of teleg- 
r: phy was not sufficiently thorough to get her work 
in an office ; she could neither speak nor write any 


| one of the three languages she had studied, nor 


could she conduct a debate or instruct a class in | 


current literature. 

You do not wonder, do you, that this young 
woman found no place among the world’s busy, 
practical workers ? 

Before they found it necessary to support them- 
selves by their own exertions, both those girls had 
perfect confidence in their ability to earn a living 
by means of any one of their half-acquired occu- 
pations or professions. 

What I wish to impress upon you, girls, is not 
to go out in life with the idea that you have so 
many irons in the fire that one or more will surely 
succeed. You must be certain that at least one of 
your irons is at white heat, or your high hope 


and ambition will end in disappointment and 
failure. 
- 
‘*Nature, when she adds difficulties, adds brains."’ 


—of a good, reli- | 
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New Fall Suits = Cloak: 


HE well-dressed woman of t 
day, be she the wife of mi 
ionaire or mechanic, is t! 

tailor-made woman. ‘The day 

high prices is over. Modern bu: 
ness methods, our large establis 
ment, correct buying of materia 
and the fact that we deal dire 
with the consumer, employing : 
agents and :.dministering no bran 
stores, has made it possible for \ 
to place in your hands the ver 
newest creations in specially-ta 
lored garments at very modera: 
prices. If the idea of a special! 
tailor-made costume of the late 
Paris cut, at the most reasonab 
of prices is attractive to you, sen 
for our illustrated Fall Catalogu 
You will get it free by return mai 
together with a choice selection « 
samples of the very newest Frenc 


cloths. , 
vVuYV 


Our prices this scason ar: 
lower than ever beforc. . 


vue 
We prepay all express charge: 
Our new Fall Catalogue illustrates : 
Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, selected from the newest 
Paris models, $8.00 up. 

Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and skirt lined through- 
out with fine quality taffeta silk, $15.00 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses, at very moderate prices. 
Exclusive Designs in Jackets, lined throughout, $7.00 up. 
New French Skirts, cut according to the 
latest models, $4.00 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and Rainy-Day 

Skirts made of double face materials. 

We would be pleased to mail our yee t 
full line of samples to select from, to any lady who wishes t: 
dress well at moderate cost. Be sure to say whether you wis! 
samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be able to 


send you exactly what you desire. Write to-day for Catalogue 
and Samples; you will get them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119-121 West 23d Street, New York. 


ther with a 
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To examine and try on before 
paying amount of C. 0. D. 

























Designed for stylish dressers who appre- 
ciate well-fitting and perfectly tailored 
garments, 

Our No. 1750 is made after a late model, of 
an excellent quality thoroughly sponged 
suiting. The jacket is made on the fly- 
front style, is lined throughout and has 


new style sleeves and back. The skirt is 

made full width, is well lined and stiffen- 

ed and has the inverted plaited back. The 1750 
costume may be ordered in black, navy 

blue, tan, grey or Oxford mixture. $5.95. $5.95 


The name Grossman has become a by- 
word among the fashionable set for ex- 
cellence in Ladies’Outer Garments ; those, 
however,whohaveneverorderedof us,and 
therefore may be a little doubtful as to 
the superior quality of our goods, owing 
to their extremely low prices, may have 
this suit sent for examination and try 
on C.0.D., without deposit. Should 
you be in need of a Cloak, Suit,Skirt, 
Waist, Collarette, etc., you should 
have our new Fashion Catalogue, 
No. 40, showing all the latest Fail 
and Winter conceits. B is GROSSMAN 
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RD B. GROSSMAN 
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hook and eye. 
teahy nee stretching over. 
CLOSED OPENED 
BY BY . 
A A 
TOUCH PULL 





The Snap Does It 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 
yr 9 for a sample card. Say whether white or 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO. 
377 BROADWAY NEW YORK City 
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We boys and 
giris Tor need. 


BOYS WANTED. 


stamps and 
rare coins. For ferthet pettwar. send two wo-rent omenpe 
to EASTERN PHILATELIC CO., Department 8., Boston, Mass. 
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_ Cooking 


and 


Tas 


fl “i Science 


have demonstrated in many carefully conducted 


tests that Libby m 
Extract of Beef 


stands first in culinary excellence and highest in 
nutritive value. 

Libby's is not the common kind—it is never sold 
in bulk. It is the essence of Government inspected 
beef Put up in hygienic cleanliness — carefully 
sealed in convenient sized porcelain jars—it will 
keep indefinitely in any climate. 

Rew edition book! “How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
Tells cf many new uses for Beef Extract. Sent free. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago 





QUEEN KITCHEN CABINET 


$7.55 and py A lebsrcoving device that is 


Saves steps, time and 
money. A convenient place 
for all baking utensils, cereal 
products, spices, table linen, 
etc. The Queen Cabinet is 
an ornament to any house. 
Made of hard wood, antique 
finish. 
and easy to move about. 
Six styles. Prices, $4.90 to 
$11.40. The ideal wedding 

or birthday gift. Used 

and recommended by Mrs. 

S. T. Rorer and other 

famous American cooks. 

Money refunded if not 

satisfied. 

catalogue “I” 








wn Wdite today. 
QUEEN CABINET CO., Security Building, Chicago, Ill. 








MORE DECORATIVE THAN A COSTLY PICTURE. 


THIS FLEMISH PLATE al FREE 


O PLACE my books 
on Artistic Decora- 
tion and Furnishing 

in every home where the 

care for artistie things, 
VEAW 














willGt AVone’ of 
these $2.00 Plate Shelves 
to each book purchaser. 


long, of best Flemish Oak, 
and holds 12 to 2 pieces. 
(Polished antique oak 
25 cents extra.) 





Homes,” | . 

a large book of room photos and sketches of built-in-furniture, odd 
window cozy corners, etc., 81.00 with — — 
“Art ” my latent book, takes a room and com- 

pletes “ Inside Modern Homes,” $2.60 w with plate s u. 
$1.75. Every dining-room needs a 
Mat | y books. This offer (a $8.00 00 value for 
th ter ¢ a limited time, se write at ence. Your 


back Fon ish it. 
~P shelf in polished antique oak 25c. extra, also “ some- 
thing pS "in ore Golf, Stein. @ Boo! ks, Summer Read- 
ing Chairs and jonial Clocks. Ask for pictures. 

A. Liaa Marray, Des. and Dec., 37 lenia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FRAGRANT AS A ROSE 


No Toilet Complete without it. 
TRANSPIRATION 
is a thing to be dreaded. 


STINSON’S 
Boracylic 


Deodorant 


Cures those di ble odors from 
the feet, or arm-pits, or from excessive 
peenemaltion, A luxury for all; itisa 
sweetly perfumed pow: 

Heals cuts, burns, scalds, carbuncles, 
ulcers, itching and chafi a sanitary 
indispensable: slight astr: Tagen. 

Send = for trial box—Fragrant 











* 
A Toilet Necessity 
A delighttay eattcte for the 
and pleasant 
Swenmty 2 cleans STINSON CHEMICA 


L co. 
Z and orant. Bopartmens B be D, . eemee Ga. 
P.O 





SELF THREADING SEWING NEEDLES, 
blind can thread 
her on side. 
black orwhite, 


One 
lie. 4 for 


weak 
them, one kind thread springs inonend, 
CantT-BEN D-EM PINs, ae points, 





. 12 for 60cts. post-paid 


Fitted with casters | 


Descriptive 
of other | 
useful household articles 





sighted or 





SUCCESS 
Bright Women and Their Work 


ERE is haw ‘‘ Dorothy Dix’’ (otherwise Mrs. 


Elizabeth M. Gilmer,) of the New Orleans | 


‘* Picayune,’’ in a letter explains how she became 
a journalist: ‘‘] am a newspaper woman for the 
sheer love of it, and hankering after it, and I can- 
not remember when | did not try my 'prentice 
hand. I was born and reared on a big 
stock farm in middle Tennessee, where I grew up 
with thoroughbred colts and little negroes (the two 
subjects that I really understand best, and that | 
can never get away from writing about). Through 
Mrs. Nicholson's interest in my work, I became 
one of the editors of the ‘‘ Picayune,’’ upon which 
1 have done every variety of work."’ 

Her only signed articles are the Sunday ‘ Dor- 
othy Dix Talks,’’ which the paper features. Mrs. 
Gilmer’s recipe for these quite famous talks is as 
follows : ‘I try to make a kind of salad with a 
dash of the vinegar of satire, plenty of the oil of 
human kindness, a pinch of the salt of wit, and 


| sugar enough to make it sweet for all the world."’ 


Her critics say that she appeals with singular 
force to the illiterate. This is a high compli- 
ment, for it is far more difficult to win and hold 
the attention of the uncultivated than of the cul- 
tivated reader. 

. . a 


Ms ANNA CONSULICH, young, pretty, witty, is, 
we believe, the only woman of the South 
since the death of Mrs. Nicholson, of the New 
Orleans ‘‘ Picayune,’’ who has reigned as editor- 
in-chief of a daily paper. Several years ago, the 
proprietor of the ‘‘Daily News,’’ the leading 
paper of Pensacola, Florida, vested Miss Con- 
sulich with this power—an extraordinary responsi- 
bility for a twenty-year-old lassie,—in recognition 
of the ability she had displayed as a staff con- 
tributor. Authoritative editorials on _ political, 
civic and business themes have flowed from her 
pen with the same ease and grace that have char- 
acterized her character sketches, reviews, miscel- 
laneous matter and bits of fiction. ‘* Between 
whiles,’’ she brought out a clever society novel, 
‘« The Belle of Pensacola,’’ and is preparing an- 
other novel for the press. 
and fiction stories are finding favor with thc 
French and Italian, as well as the American 
press. Though an intensely American American, 
Miss Consulich is by birth an Austrian ; she was 
transplanted to this country when an infant. 


* +. s 


OCHESTER, New York, boasts a woman butcher, 
Miss Daisy Stevenson, said to be a conversa- 
tionalist and an excellent executive, who for two 
years and a half has wielded the cleaver, at first 
substituting for her sick father. Rather than 
allow strangers to take the business, this young 


lady, not yet thirty, opened the market and has | 


made it a success. 
There is one other in the trade, a lady in Syra- 


cuse, New York. When asked how she liked her | 


task, she replied: ‘It is not through choice that 
I do the work, but because it is a means of sup- 
port for the family. It was difficult at first, but 
now it does not seem harder than home work. I 
am my own boss, which means a great deal. I 
open the market at six-thirty in winter and six in 
summer. I find it difficult to get good help ; 
anyone can sell good cuts, but it is the odds and 
ends which go to make up the profit, and which 
must be disposed of as well. 1 very seldom lose 
anything from bad accounts, as my customers are 
prompt. If I send a statement and receive no re- 
turns, I immediately drop those people from my 
roll and refuse to trust them again."’ 


“yt is an odd business for a woman to be in,"’ 

said Mrs. Byron Alford, ‘‘but I know no 
reason why a woman who understands it cannot 
manage it as well as a man.’ Mrs. Alford has 
been studying explosives since 1883, when her 
husband, through the reverses of a friend he aided 
financially, found himself a bankrupt with only 
one asset—a secret formula for making dynamite. 
To realize on the formula he began its manufac- 
ture. Fora time he purchased the nitroglycerin 
necessary to use; but, when his business grew, 
he built a factory and manufactured his own nitro- 
glycerin. 

Mr. Alford died a year ago, but had been in 
poor health for a long time, and for six years Mrs. 
Alford has managed the business. 

The most exciting experience she ever had oc- 


coll . 

r of either kind, vpigoet nentine wets. 2for | curred shortly after her husband engaged in the 
° gents : 

Address C. E. MaRsHALL, Mfr. LocKPORT mY bor a. | business. 
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Ask for Catalogue B B. 








More Heat 
With Less Fuel 


Do you know that half the fuel you burn is 
wasted? When you understand the method of 


The Jackson Ventilating Grate 


you will see how it saves this waste. You will 
learn, also, that pure out-door air is brought 
into the house through the heat-saving cham- 
ber of the Grate, causing 
double heat and perfect 
ventilation without cold 
drafts. The Ventilating 
Grate can be fitted into 
any ordinary fireplace, and 
burns either coal, wood or 
gas. It has been used for 
nearly twenty years in all parts of the United 
States with remarkable results. 





Drop usa postal card to-da 
which gives description in detai) and contains our guar- 
antee. Also se for catalogue of tiles, mantels and 
irons, spark screens, etc., if desired. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 53 Beekman St., N. Y. 


asking for catalogue No. 27, 

















= bp PORTABLE MANTLE GHELF IS 
ts weight in gold. More than Twen 

pet ig te Rte hs to hotels, offices, club rooms. residences,every 
where. Admired in cottage Easential to sittlug room, 
Galea: oom. Horary or “den”. Convenient in bath room or ball. 
sleeping room, tal in parlor. Can be used asa 

tla or towel rack, ee rfile, magazine 
pou nse weight of 100 nd Tn. a IN 

pounds. ut 

taken down—folds in small space, to carry in trunk of email 
package, iT t pre- 
Address orders 
LL MANUPACTURING Co., 1345 Arch St., Philad’a. Pa. 




























as different from the 
aA as day is from night. 
A strong statement, but 
easily proved this way: 
Send for my FREE sy = 
book “Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People” —W® deli- 
cious recipes. Or better — 
send 5 cents (for postage) for the 
book and « full 
For 15 cents a 
es a tempting 
Ny, hout odor, and transpar- 
ent as sparkling water. Pink 
gelatine for fancy desserts in 
every packet. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 
54 Gnex Ave., Johnstown, K. ¥. 

















THE “SUCCESS” 
SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 


¥N April last, the publishers of Success offered 
i $2,500 in prizes to all of its readers and 
friends who would enter into an active cam- 

n to secure subscriptions. These prizes have 

en so arranged that all who obtain twenty-five 
scriptions or more are sure of receiving a por- 

of the prize money in addition to a liberal 
npensation in the form of commissions or pre- 

im values which we offer for every subscrip- 

on obtained through personal effort, while to 

se who really give considerable time to placing 
ccess in the homes of their friends, neighbors 
| townspeople, there will come:— 

i.—A large money profit or one or more valu- 

le premiums. 
~A fair chance to secure one of the capital 

es, —$500, $250, $125, or $100 in amount. 
—An offer from us to enter our permanent 
ploy upon salary, or combined salary and 
mmission, 

Since making this initial offer, we have put a 

further and most powerful argument into the hands 

f our agents and club-raisers by permitting them 

offer Success free for the remainder of this 

subscribers for 1gol. 

\s a result of our special offers, many thousand 

scriptions have come to us this summer 

rough the efforts of teachers, students, ladies, boys 
I ris,and others who have recognized the pos- 
ties of profit in undertaking our work. Inthe 

er months, however, subscriptions are less 
obtained than in the fall and winter, and even 
eaders in the contest are not so far ahead as 
ike it impossible for ‘‘new blood”’ to over- 

ke them, while, with one of the best subscrip- 
months of the year,—September, a month 
which thousands of summer vacationers return 
wn and settle down for the fall and winter, — 

t free for work in our great prize subscription 

ntest, any bright, active canvasser may be ab- 

tely certain of securing one of the major prizes, 
only he is willing to woré diligently and with 

\ single ‘order from an employer of labor for 

CCESS Prater Pri for all his employees may 

re the grand prize of $500. 

\ thirty-day ‘‘ whirlwind’’ canvass from house 

use in a half dozen villages and towns may 
ire the grand prize of $500, in addition to the 
gular commissions or premiums. 

\ week's work in your neighborhood and 

ong your friends may bring to you a beautiful 

dridge bicycle and a share in the $2,500 prize 
oney. 
yr any amount of time given to our work, you 
be richlv paid. 

Bear in mind that we are not ~ompeting with 
n your work among subscribers by ‘‘cut 
clubbing or premium offers. Noindividual 

scriber can buy Success for less that one dollar 

per annum. We pay commissions or give pre- 
ums for legitimate agency work, and we a/ways 
rotect our agents. We intend to attach our 
ency force to us permanently, by liberality and 

r dealing, and to bring the best of our agents 

ore and more closely into touch with our gen- 

othce 

\ll subscriptions sent by agents in letters Jost- 

September 30, will be counted in the 
rize contest. 

\s our November issue will go to press on Oc- 

er 5, only five days after the close of the prize 

before the last returns can be re- 
agents in the far Western states, an- 
nent of the prize winners cannot be made 


r to all 


nte and 


ved trom 


fore our December issue, but checks for the 
s will be mailed to pfize winners on or before 
F fi. | 
at once for full information about our 
fer, for terms to agents and club raisers, 
ur premium list. 
IcGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY, 
University Building, 
W. shington Square, 
New York. 
— 
DIE A NATURAL DEATH 
1 the far north, miles from anywhere). 
ean to say that vou and your family live 
ter Why, what do you do when any of 
You can ne r get a doctor!” 
S d Nae sir. We've just to dee a nat- 














SUCCESS 


— PLANS SENT ON APPROVAL | 
G58.7 66.00 2 eS 


specifications of this elegant house, all 
ready for the builder. Send $1.00 and I will send you the com- 
plete working plans and specifications, all carefully drawn an: 
tigured, so that the builder can take them and go right to work, 
by express on approval, subject to examination, and if they are 
satisfactory, pay the express agent the balance $8.00 and they are 
yours. If they are not satisfactory in every way, return them 
at my expense and [ will send back your money in full. Bought 
in the usual way, these plans would cost from $30.00 to $40.00. 
TMS ELEGANT HOME has six rooms with bath, plenty 
of closet room, hot and cold 
water, front and back stairs, covered back porch, a large cellar, 
a roomy veranda and balcony, and every modern convenience. 
In Grand Rapids, it can be built of first-class material, with fur- 
nace, full set of plumbing fixtures, mantel, and with three main 
rooms finished in oak or birch, for only $1,375 complete. Prices 
of material and labor in grand Rapids will compare favorably 
with prices throughout the country. 
is new—just out—and is 


THIS BEAUTIFUL DESIGN nicely arranged for con- 


venience and home comforts. It is a house in which any woman 
would be proud to receive her friends and one in which the 
furniture can be arranged to show to great advantage. It will 
make an ideal and elegant home. 

If you wish the plans reversed, make your order that way, the 
price is the same; but, if you wish changes in the design, write 
me fully about that and I wiil make them for you at very low 
cost. If you have a particular idea of how you would like a 
house made for your especial requirements, write me about it 
and I will put your ideas in first-class architectural form and 
send you sketch. My charges for such work are reasonable and 
Tecan please you. Write me to-day. 


SEPTEMBER, I9¢ > 


Design No. 135 
Cost to Build 


$1,375 





WwW. N. BOWMAN 


ARCHITECT 
126 Norris Building - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


























SHAW-WALKER 
GARD SYSTEMS 


i cocenesidhinesanitiittentireeemmenntemnihenialine teen a 
| ed your capacity for work. 
any business or Ban omg 
py and cheaper than 
Write NOW for free my 
Or, better still, include eight 2 
cent stamps for four months 
subscription to SYSTEM, a 
monthly Journal of business methods 
| Describes and illustrates fully systems in 
actual use by successful business and professional men. 
The Shaw- Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


SMITH’S ADJUSTABLE INDEX TAGS 


Save 20 per cent ofa 
book-keeper's time’’ 
Instantly applied or moved to 
meet changing conditions. 400 
kinds of printed tags, includ- 
ing Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in ae. an to WRITE 








Above cut gives only an tien, ot our “Aimia” Motor No.2, | 
which we oe asa leade 
We will send, postage prepaid, the Electric Motor for $1.00. 
perfect combination of mechanical and electrical 
detail in oa tion of this motor makes it by far the 


on. Used by U.S. P. O. and 
STRONGEST ELECTRIC MOTOR War Departments. 
of its size in the world CAT. AND 


The pulling power is really wonderful, and with one cell 
of battery to operate it, the armature revolves 2,200 times a 


minu 
It will operate model machinery, show-window Gaping, 
fans to cool or perfume rooms, sic rooms, offices, ete 
It teaches boys and girls very much about electric ity, and 
the eager wy trade pes best of all. 
otor is beautifully finished, and is an ornament in 


PRICE-LIST 
SAMPLE TAG & CENTS. 


PUAirER, NEBRASKA. 


geet sna STOVES RAnats 
AT FACTORY PRICKS TO USER 


rfl epee * 4 
15.00 Cook 














an orher. 





Breeze is fpeseateet from_our Fan Motor No. 
1, oa we will return the price charged to any patron not 
satisfied with chase. 


w 
mg. and we will send at once by express: 1 Motor ® 
Ce 





Send u @ 
ond 6 inch fan 1 maltery and chemicals for 100 hours’ work, 
re a 
We can't afford t to Aire express chai at this ae oe. = | | ry4 FREE CATALOGUE f 
Md Ay —- Ww . = itisend. ome a iio hee book tone hing | Showing 120 styles and sizes of Stoves and Ranges. The largest 






and best line offered by any concern in the — States. 
GUARANTEED and shipped subject to 


‘ Cgeae dng Ca, Sol Be. Deoplainenss Sotenns 
IS YOUR INSTEP LOW ©? 


- dy 10 cents in coin or stamps. 
ag Guarantee Everything. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ELECTRICAL EXCHANGE, 


| 519 American Tract Society Building, NEW YORK city. 
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™ GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 


CREEL “Worn inside the shoe.” 


AST DUEL 


¢® This account has, no doubt escaped 






Arch the Instep, Increase 
Height, Make Better Fitting 
Shoes, Remove Jar in Walk 
ing. Indorsed by physicians. 

Don’t require Bam shoes. 
“ dee 50c. per pair. At shoe and dep’t stores. 
RE AD * nes desired, and 2c. stamp for ~~ 

on why m= paract oonhan BPG. €O., 4 Kha St., Rechester, 





7 placed in a4 heel, felt down. 
1-2 in., ~y! aa aaeee 











your notice. Will you please favor us with 
S anenen aera” $25.00 "2:"1.2° 25 Cts 
Q (This is No. 400, Cushion Handstamp, 35¢ postpaid.) e fun for ° 
x You ve Fy eueemene wee would be Tr: if y os 4 The Great fascinating Game 
‘ racco 
screen prscciees ws ane ss gee ie | LEAP FROG. 

t t t t | 

\ poe nl had received the “enmne notice.” B ides, it enves y eslfmneains and amusing for old 
\ time. Hundreds of time and labor-saving ideas in rubber y af Leap and h when 
\ stamps and stencils shown in our S0-page catalogue. It will ' the rog is in the pond. mail, 
\ be mailed to all who send business card or 4 cents in stamps. N prepaid, a —— 
y 173-179 Madison Street Add 
 C. L. SAFFORD, Mfr. —_ Q 183 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
VISITA IILILIALALALLLLLILI LILA SPECIAL OFFER 








American $10 Typewriter 


We will give the first person answering this ad., from each town in 
the United States,a splendid opportunity to obtain the American 
Typewriter, the only standard low-priced typewriter on the market, 


New idea New lea in TDLINKS 


——s pe ey 
Trunk Sepntenstel, on new 
abe i ~ = Drawers instead of trays. A 
ai overvenens and at in its 


place for on unusually attractive terms. Write promptly for catalogue and 
place. tom as accessible as the sample work, and see if our offer does not interest you. 
top. Defies the a 7 Costs 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, C 265 Broadway, New York. 


no more thana runk. Sent C, 
0.1. with rivileye of examination. Send 





2c. stamp for illustrated catalogue. 66 99 BUGGY AND 
24 W. Spring St... Columbus, 0. QU IC K WAGON JACK 








Saves time in Carriage Barn and Wagon Shed, 
also in Pag ome heavy articles in the house 


And saver. Print vour 
Simple, 
ct that it can be carried 


own cards, circulars, 


Money 


I th So com 
er be oy hey 343 Printing co any vehicle, yet is a Malleable 
press. Type setting iron and hard wood, neatly finis! Quality 
easy, printed rules sent. For man or boy. warranted, price reasonable. “gg ~ are 
Send for catalog, presses, type, paper, to makin, money. Free samples. asy terms. 


Send A Z. IHustrated 
~ QUICK MFG. CO., Dept. XI, GALIEN, MICH 


tactory. 


Ine Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 
WALTER WELLESLEY 
Page or worse punishment,’ 


sometimes given in the days of the Inqui- 

sition, might be supposed to include such 

rs as a speech two hundred miles long. But 

uncey M. Depew won vigorous applause and 

rty laughter by such a speech recently, when, 

un xpectedly detained in Washington, he ad- 

ssed a meeting of the Transportation Club in 

w York through a long-distance telephone con- 
cted with sixty receivers. 


1900 


\ new star of the eleventh or twelfth photo- 
raphic magnitude has been discovered in the 
nstellation Aquila. 


The school superintendents of old New York 
City recommend the abolition of vertical penman- 
hip in the schools, claiming that it makes slow 
penmen. This style has been very popular with 
rade teachers for several years, but most profes- 
sional teachers of penmanship have favored the 
slanting style. The vertical system has come into 
vogue and has been discarded once or twice 
since Queen Elizabeth of England was crowned. 
The vertical and the slanting systems were popu- 
lar in turn in her day, and her autographs are 
preserved in both styles, one reasonably plain and 
simple and the other elaborate, showing beyond a 
doubt that it was one of her busy days when she 
signed her name with all its flourishes. 


The Corliss engine exhibited at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia, in 1876, is often men- 
tioned as a modern mechanical giant. It was 
powerful, indeed, but its 1,400 horse power | 
would equal but four per cent. of the energy 
of the 35,000 horse power engines of the new 
steamship ‘‘ Deutschland,’’ which recently made 
a very fast trip from Plymouth, England, to New 
York. 


The new type of pressed steel freight cars is made 
entirely of metal, but it carries about twelve and 
one-half per cent. more freight than a wooden car, in 
proportion to the total load. This elimination of 
‘dead weight’’ is so profitable that the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad has placed 6,000 of the steel 
cars in service. 


The world’s production of copper was 434,329 
tons in 1898, and 473,818 tons in 1899, a gain of 
‘bout nine per cent. North America produced 
239,241 tons in-1898, and 265,156 tons in 1899, 
an increase of nearly eleven per cent. 


Corn rubber can be sold at a good profit at six 
cents per pound. It is made from an oil extracted 
from the germ of the grain. It is superior to 
caoutchouc in some respects. 


Paulsen, the Danish inventor, has produced 
a successful telephonograph. It records all mes- 
sages received during the absence of a subscriber 
and gives them out hours or days afterwards, when 
he holds the trumpet to his ear. 


Count Zeppelin’s airship journey at Friedrichs- 
hafen, July 2 last, was encouragingly successful, 
from a scientific point of view. He rose 1,2 
feet, and carried five persons safely a distance of 
hve and one-fourth miles in seventeen and one- 
half minutes. No difficulty was found in ascend- 
ing, descending, or steering, and the journey was 
brought to a close only by the accidental entangle- 
ment of a rope in the gear. 


It seems odd that the metropolis of America 
should be the last city in the United States to re- 
tain horse cars on important lines. 


China is a good field for wireless telegraphy, 
especially at Peking. 


The Boston News Bureau states that eight hun- 
dred and seventy-one street railroads, with 19,000 
miles of track, were in operation in the United 
States on January 1, 1900. Horses were used on 
less than five hundred miles of road, of which 


less than eight miles were in New England. The | 
total street and elevated railways at the close of | 


1899 was 19,213 miles; the number of cars | 
55,736; the capital stock, $1,023,819,987 ; the 
funded debt, $777,862,57 the total, $1,801,- 
682,558. The increase of liabilities of 1899 over 


1898 was $198,682, 899, for both Pasar” stock and 
lebt, indicating a year of activity. New Eng- 
ind’s share was 2,997 miles of railway ; 10,652 
ars, with a capital stock and debt of $123,- 
73,000, 
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If your deaier doesn’t keep 
them in stock, write to us. 


Fountain Pen 
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Life 


wrist, at trifling expense. Club soda costs only 2 1-2c. a bottle. 


MAKE ALL DRINKS SPARKLING 
and snap given to every cold liquid by a turn of the 
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up; Syphoas, $2.50 up; Sparklets, pts. 25c., qts. 40c. (Box of 16) 


COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., B’way & 25th St., N. Y. 


Mineral Tablets and Fruit Syrup furnished. Plain bottles, $1.50 


ALL DRUGGISTS. - WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
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Lucky Curve 


No Joints No Leaks No Threads 
No Breaks No Inky Fingers 
SIMPLE 


strong and durable. Fitted with our patented 
Anti-Break Cap. More than five times as 
strong as any other cap. Warranted for one year 
against splitting or cracking 


LUCKY CURVE 


feeds ink perfectly and prevents ink getting over 
edge of nozzle. 


SPRING LOCK 


takes place of old-fashioned, awkward screw- 
thread. 


Prices: $2.00, $2.50 and upwards 
according to size 


LD STYLE PENS 
“Silver Dollar,” $1.00 ““New Special,” $1.50 


Be sure and write for our interesting booklet. 


The Parker Pen Co. 


12 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 



























SEND NO MONEY 


For our magnificently engraved double hunting 
case Watch, of Giold alloy with extra 14 karat 
gold 1 plate. a, oqual in appearanwe to any 85 dollar 
fovement is the best make, fully 
-— duplex ese apoment, ates train. 
patent pinion, accurately lated a 
adjusted and Seld wit ritten 


POSITIVE 
20 Year Guarantee. 


Railroad men all over the country buy 
this watch, on account of its durability 
and timekeeping qualities. Our whole 
sale factory price is $42.00 per doz., but 
we will send you one sample for free in- 
spection. If fully satisfied, pay @8. 
and express charges; otherwise not one cent. State nearest express 
office and if Ladies’ or r Gente Watch. 
REE with frst order from each town a handsome Chain 
and Charm, werth retail 61.00. Catalogue free. 


EXCELSIOR WATCH CO., Central Bank Building, CHICAGO. 






$1,000 Commercial Course fu'ly ex- 
Plained in Patten's Book « keeping 
Chart. Best treatise published. 

Price, 35c. CHART PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Reck ville Centre, | L. L, N. ¥. Y. 





= Sachawanna Dining Car © 


“Pay For. 
WHAT YOU ORDER 


uperb Dining @r Service 








ackawanna 
Railroad 


OFFERING IN ADDITION TO A 











PRICED (LUB MEALS 


SERVED INDIVIDUALLY 


FROM 35 "3 to $1.00, 


EG.RUSSELL, T.W.LEE, 
Gen. suPT. GERL PASS AGT 





B.D. CALDWEL 
TRAFFIC MGR, 
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Beautiful $ 
Parlor 
Chair.. 


Genuine Mahogany 

Hand Carved 
This beautiful chair, made of 
solid mahogany, 
with boxwood 
lines, has a hand- 
some panel of 
genuine marque- 
terie and hand- 
carved orna- 
ments. This mar- 
queterie is made 
of mother-of- 
pearl, and finely 
colored with im- 
ported wood, used 
exclusively in the 
genuine marque- 
terie. 


Upholstered in Finest Silk Damask 


r you desire, and in the very best possible man- 

sell this chair for @8.8O and your dealer would 

isk you $25.00. Freight prepaid if cash accompanies 
ier. Ample opportunity given for inspection. 

We manufacture fine household furniture and sell direct to 
you, eiving you the profits formerly made by the dealer. In this 
way alone is such an offer made possible. Send for our Cata- 
ogue 4,” containing many such bargains, which is sent on 


request 
: JONES FURNITURE COMPANY, 
224 Onondaga Street, Dept. M, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Works Like a Carpet Sweeper 
The old hand rake catches some twigs and 
grass and makes work hard and temper bad. 

Ghe FINLEY ROTARY LAWN RAKE 


s the only machine ever invented that takes the place of 


the antiquated hand rake. All loose grass, twigs, leaves 
and litter entirely raked from lawn in one-third the time 
usually required. Our rake gives a handsome appearance 
to the lawn, improves the condition and produces thicker 
sod. Easily adjusted to fit any kind of work ; simple, strong, 
nothing to get outof order. Unequaled for raking leaves. 
The Finley Rotary Lawn Rake is indispensable as the 
lawm mower. Saves time.money and lawn. Every rake 
guaranteed to work perfect!y. Price 812.00. Used and 
recommended by J. M. Studebaker,, the great vehicle 
manufacturer of South Bend, Ind. Send for illustrated 
circular and full information. 


FINLEY LAWN RAKE CO., 307 N. Joliet St., Joliet , 1M 
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Fountain Pens Repaired 
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signs and smooth-writing pens, guaranteed 16-k 
gold are among the attractive features of the 
AGENTS WANTED “PERRY ” _ sampleshalf-price 


Perry Pen Co., Box B., Milton, Wis. 
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SUCCESS 
USE GOOD ENGLISH 


EALLY great names, unlike Dickens's horse, 
which could not stand alone, but could 
draw a heavy load when steadied by the 

thills, can stand without titles on both sides to 
hold them up. Generally speaking, the greater 
the man, the less he is loaded down with titles, in the 
common speech of mankind. 
saying ‘‘Mr.’’ Shakespeare, ‘‘Mr.’’ Milton, ‘‘Mr."’ 
Poe, ‘‘Mr.'’ Whittier, or ‘‘Mr.’’ F. Bret Harte, in 
ordinary conversation. ‘‘General Lord’’ A, or 
«Colonel Sir’ B, may occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in ‘‘the piping times of peace;’ but, when 
the day of trial comes, some plain, hard-headed 
‘‘Bobs of Kandahar’’ comes along and puts a little 
iron, electricity and enthusiasm into the conduct 
of affairs. But it requires more philosophy than 
most of us have to act on this principle at all 
times. Like Mary Smith, when she went from 
the country to a boarding school, we might write 
in the column for ‘‘Father’s Occupation,’’ ag7?- 
culturalist instead of the correct word for that 
idea, agriculturist, or the word for the sounder, 
more sensible, and really more dignified idea, 
plain farmer. Poor English reaches a climax in 
the letters of the Englishman who said that ‘‘ha 
hell hand ha hie hand ha cue hand ha hue hand 
ha hoe hand ha ha, with ha hess, ha hay, ha 
hell, two hoes hand ha hen'’should be used to 
spell ‘‘liquor saloon,’’ except to the ears of those 
who think that the ‘‘hells’’ are correctly used in 
that connection. 

It provoked a general smile, in a New York 
restaurant, when a German said, ‘‘Gif me some 
bork und peans;’’ but, having heard such things 
so frequently, no one seemed to notice the absurd- 
ity when a young woman at the next table said, 
“It's an awfully lovely day,—just too nice for 
anything,’’ or when her companion replied, ‘‘Now 
you're shouting. But did you see , as 
we came in,— the exquisite and ineffable all-but?’’ 

Even among writers of culture, there has been 
such an excessive use of ‘‘immense,'’ for a year 
or two, that most editors and proof readers now 
feel an almost irresistible impulse to ‘‘kill’’ the 
word at sight, as if it were a snake. Such killing 
is not murder; for,if ‘‘immense’’ should be print- 
ed as freely as it is written, and the things re- 
ferred to as ‘‘immense’’ should all become large 
enough to deserve the adjective, ‘‘illimitable 
space’’ would become so crowded with mundane 








trifles that not a star or planet could find room to | 


move an inch. 

‘“‘And who’’ is another form of expression 
which seems virulently epidemic in the literary 
world. -‘The man who came at six and who re- 
turned at nine’’ has no earthly need of that 
second ‘‘who,’’ when his story is told. 

New words have a special charm for many 
young writers, and for some who know enough to 
be chary of their use, like Rufus Choate, who 
‘drove a substantive-and-six’’ in some of his 
most venturesome oratorical journeys. When 
Chief Justice Shaw heard of a new edition of 
‘Worcester’s Dictionary,’’ with twenty-five hun- 
dred new words, he exclaimed, in alarm, ‘‘ For 
heaven's sake, don’t let Choate get hold of it!’’ 

All who are tempted to torture the orthography 
and syntax of the English language ought to 
realize how hopelessly they are outclassed, as they 
study the nomenclature and idioms of the British- 
Boer War. A supposedly incorrigible boy, whose 
ambition it had long been to be known as the 
most troublesome being in town, was completely 
reformed by a single glance at a mischievous 
monkey ‘‘cutting didos.’’ John saw, at once, 
that he could never hope to beat that monkey; so, 
as he did not want to play ‘‘second fiddle’’ for 
life, he undertook the easier task of excelling in 
good works. 

Those who use slang habitually,and can hardly 
speak without saying a thing is ‘‘astonishing,"’ 
‘‘awful,’’ ‘‘charming,’’ ‘‘delicious,’’ ‘‘dread- 
ful,"’ ‘‘elegant,’’ ‘‘gorgeous,’’ ‘‘grand,’’ ‘‘hate- 
ful,"’ ‘‘horrible,’’ ‘‘immense,’’ ‘‘ magnificent,"’ 
‘nice,’’ ‘‘shocking,’’ ‘‘splendid,’’ ‘‘superb,"’ 
or ‘‘wonderful,’’ should now desist for very shame 
at their comparative inefficiency for harm to our 
noble tongue, so long as the Boers are unconquered. 
Their reckless and prodigal use of words does not 
show that they have ‘‘a great command of lan- 
guag@,’’ but rather, as Mathews says, that lan- 
guage has a great command of them. ‘‘They 
have the same command of language,'’ says 
Whately, ‘‘that a man has of a horse that runs 
away with him.”’ 

‘‘Habit,"’ from the Latin Aadeo, ‘to have,"’ is 
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THE CHARLES F. POWERS COMPANY, 
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Colonial Chinaware 


The only brand of French China in whicha 
colonial shape is made is ” 
A new story in booklet «Elite China. 
form, entitled ‘+ LINOGES—ITS PROPLE—ITS 
,CHINA” (copyrighted), sent to 
s ry readers of Success at no cost to 
them. Tells all about the quaint > 
city of Limoges, where all the 
French China is made, and tells 
p Lay why the “ Elite” brand is better 
than the ordinary sort. “An 
TES SE® education in itself.” 
BAWO & DOTTER, 26-32 Barciay St., N. Y. 
Owners and Operators Elite Works, 
Limoges, France. 
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$l Combination DESK 
and BOOK CASE. 
rter-sawed Oak, Golden Oak finish ; 
inches high, 39 inches wide; French 
mirror, 12x14; artistic carving: 
attractive design ; elegant finish ; ca 1 
work hip ; di book space ; 
convenient desk arrangement. Such an 
article of furniture as you would expect 
to pay twice the price for. 
Household and Office Furnit direct 
from the Factery at Sectors Weless. 


Send for Catalog { B Mf, Cffice Furniture. 
E.N.STAFFORD & BROS., Steinway Hall, Chicago 
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that which has us. A habit of using slang, or 
misusing words of any kind, is not a thing to be 
put off like a garment. Whoever expects ever to 


| 
| 


have a good literary or conversational style, must | 


cultivate it assiduously. Let him conquer his 
fondness for slang before it fetters him. Let him 
seek a higher plane of thought and expression. 
Let him take his stand on some ‘‘kopje,’’ to 
quote the words of a Yankee editor, else, like 
Cronje, he may find that he is in a ‘‘trapje’’ 
from which it will be hard for him to get ‘‘outje.’’ 


Right Thinking as a Help to Success 


OST of the people who are down in the 
world financially, or from the success stand- 
point, have lost theirambition, their hold 

upon high ideals. They are poor and.talk pov- 

erty. They think poverty, and make little effort 
to get away from it or to change their depression. 

How could even a Raphael paint the face of 
Christ with that of Judas inhis mind? The ideal, 
the model, is the first step toward betterment of 
one’s condition. Nosculptor can carve an angel's 
form out of rough marble until he has first seen 
the angel in his mind's eye. 

To be forever thinking poverty, talking of 
failure, and living in an atmosphere of dejection 
and demoralized self-confidence is just the con- 
dition of things that naturally brings poverty into 
our lives. There is no hope of success in such an 
environment. A str 
firmly and persistently, is the first step toward. 
STOPES Without thie there can be nothing but 
nietteerity or failure. Any one who constantly 
holds the picture of want in his mind, talks inces- 
santly of his misfortunes or ill luck, and thinks 
that fate is against him, has no chance of winning 
in the battle of life. He must change his point 
of view or his fortunes will not mend. It is fear 
that makes beggars. 

Neither dread nor anticipate poverty or ill luck, 
but surround yourself with the bracing atmos- 
phere of prosperity, no matter how little money 
you may have. 

It is not the greatest poverty to lack money, 
however, but rather to believe yourself poor, 
wretched and unfortunate. To be without some 
of those things which we strongly desire should 
not make us miserable. One who has health, 
is possessed of all his faculties, and can ap- 
preciate the beauties and harmonies of nature 
can never really want. John Burroughs, the great 





nature-lover, says he cannot imagine how any one | 


possessed of his senses can be wretched in a world 
where love and divinity are reflected in every 
blade of grass, in every flower, and in every bit of 
landscape. 

The trouble with Americans is that they are 
brought up to believe that there is nothing of 
value in the world but money and the things that 
money can buy. But money can buy compara- 
tively little—outside of the necessaries of life, —that 
is desirable. Happiness depends upon a sound 
mind in a sound body, the love of our friends, 
and the ability to appreciate the beauties and 
harmonies of earth and sky 
gifts of the Creator to every living creature. 


When the friends of Epictetus pitied him be- 


cause of his poverty, he told them he had no use 
for money, that it did not afford any means of 
happiness to him, and that he could be rich with- 
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To CLERKS, SALESMEN and OTHERS 


On a moderate salary. a vital question is: ‘* How can my savings be invested 
to bring the greatest returns at middle or old age ?”’ 


THE ENDOWMENT POLICY OF 


The Prudential 


IS ONE OF THE SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS OBTAINABLE. 
It protects the family of the insured during the 
investment period, and returns a cash sum much 
in excess of the total premiums paid. 
Write for particulars. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY ~ at eg 2 dad 
OF AMERICA. GIBRALTAR 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President, : 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 




























out gold in his appreciation of the beauties of | 


nature and the love of his friends. These to him 
were real wealth, and financial wealth by com- 
parison would be a mere bauble. 

What are houses and lands and a big bank ac- 
count in comparison with a fine rich culture, the 
ability to associate with the greatest minds in all 
history through books, the inestimable blessing of 
true and exalted friendship? Indeed, 
would be successful, in the best sense of the word, 
must rise superior to dependence upon money for 
his happiness. 

- 
A PROPER MESSENGER 

Monsieur Calino recently sent a new servant-girl on an 
errand. Green to city ways, she lost her way and did 
everything wrong. 

‘You've no sense at all!’’ Monsieur Calino stormed, 
when she returned. ‘‘The next time when I want an 
idiot to do an errand for me I'll—I'll go myself!"’ 


- 
JOHNNY'S COMPLIMENT 
Johnny, a Sunday-school boy, having arrived at his 
eighth birthday, thought it would be real nice to write a 
letter to his papa, and this is the way he began it:— 
‘‘Dear papa: Whenever I am tempted to do wrong, | I 


think of you and say: ‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’ 
Exchange. 


he who | 












The best that modern machinery and skilled labor can 
produce — thoroughly well made and reliable, 


at Popular Prices. 


»-Knit from yarns of fine quality, shaped to fit, yielding 
" to every motion of the body yet always remaining in place. 


The Munsing 
Underwear 


offers a maximum of comfort at a minimum of 
expense. 


It combines perfection of fit and 
finish with reasonableness of price and 

Pleases the most fastidious. 

Made in sixteen styles and thirteen qualities. 


Ladies’ Union Suits, $1.00 to $3.50 
Children’s Union Suits, 75c¢ to $2.00 
Men’s Union Suits, $1.50 to $5.00 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Vests and Pants at 
correspondingly low prices. 


: For samples and complete information, address, 


711 Third Avenue North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Tiana White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored, re- 
quires constant expense and care, and eventually crumbles back 
to Mother Earth. Besides, it is very expensive 
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success. We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. Write at ence 


Bronze for free designs and information. It puts you under no obligations. We 
every where. 


paises 358 Koward Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 











THE “CLEAN CUT ¢ CAKE TIN 


prevents cakes from ching ant roduces a 
perfect cake. Is made best quality tin 
with a flat, thin knife, securely riveted in 
center and at rim. Simple and durable 





send 6 cts. for free samples. We are 
pt on manufacturers of re Alumi- 
ech Grante o ont A Mw yy 
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§ Bills Copied 
\ While Writing 


No press; no water; no brush; no 
work. Any ink; any pen; any paper. 
Our Pen-Carbon paper never smuts. 
Our patent clip holds bill firm. Our 


PEN-CARBON 
INVOICE BOOK 


makes a perfect copy—the clearest carbon copy 
you ever saw. Page is always perfectly flat. Book 
copies 1200 invoices, bills, receipts, etc., with one 
filler. Nominal cost. If your dealer does not 
keep it send for description and free specimen 
of work. 
PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., 
Dept. 2 145-7-9 Centre St., New York. 
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HYOME! 


ANTISEPTIC SHAVING 


SOAP 


Unlike All Others. 


MADE FROM THE FRESH GREEN LEAVES 
OF THE TASMANIAN BLUE GUM TREE. 


HYOMEI SHAVING SOAP is guaranteed 
to be absolutely free from harsh alkali, the 
putrid fats and germ-filled oils commonly used 
n shaving soaps, and which are the aggravat- 
ing cause of pimples, blackheads, humors, 
blot tender skin, and other shaving dis- 
eases \ trial will convince any one that 
HYOMEI SHAVING SOAP is as far superior 
to other shaving soaps as the finest toilet 1s to 
the common laundry. 


REFRESHING, SOOTHING, ANTISEPTIC 
Your face will thank you for using 
HYOME! ANTISEPTIC SHAVING SOAP 


Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 
Price 25 cents. 


THE R.T. BOOTH CO., Seneca St., Ithaca,N.Y. 
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SUCCESS 
THE TRUE USE OF WEALTH 
JouHN RUSKIN 


HERE is a saying which is in all good men's 

mouths; namely, that they are stewards or 

ministers of whatever talents are entrusted 
to them. Only, is it not a strange thing that, 
while we more or less accept the meaning of that 
saying, so long as it is considered metaphorical, 
we never accept its meaning in its own terms, 
We say that, of course, money doesn’t mean 
money ;—it means wit, it means intellect, it 
means influence in high quarters, it means every- 
thing in the world except itself. 

I believe that, if you will think seriously of this 
matter, you will feel that the first and most literal 
application is just as necessary a one as any 
other,—that the story does very specially mean 
what it says,—-plain money; and that the reason 
we don’t at once believe it does so is a sort of tacit 
idea that, while thought, wit,and intellect, and all 
power of birth and position, are indeed given to 
us, and, therefore, -to be laid out for the Giver, — 
our wealth has not been given to us; but we have 
worked for it, and have a right to spend it as we 
choose. I think you will find that that is the 
real substance of our understanding in this mat- 
ter. Beauty, we say, is given by God,—it is a 
talent; strength is given by God,—it is a talent; 
but money is proper wages for our day's work, 
—it is not a talent, it isadue. We may justly 
spend it on ourselves, if we have worked for it. 

There would be some shadow of excuse for 
this, were it not that the very power of making the 
money is itself only one of the applications of 





that intellect and strength which we confess to be | 


talents. 
Because he is more industrious, more persevering, 
and more sagacious. Well, who made him more 
persevering and more 
That power of endurance, that quickness of ap- 
prehension, that calmness of judgment, which 
enable him to seize opportunities that others 
lose, and persist in the lines of conduct in which 
others fail,—are those not talents ?—are they not, 
in the present state of the world, among the most 
distinguished and influential of mental gifts ? 

Is it not wonderful that, while we should be 
utterly ashamed to use a superiority of body in 
order to thrust our weaker companions aside from 
some place of advantage, we unhesitatingly use 
our superiority of mind to thrust them back from 
whatever good that strength of mind can attain. 
You would be indignant if you should see a 
strong man walk into a theater or a lecture-room, 
and, calmly choosing the best place, take his 
feeble neighbor by the shoulder, and turn him 
out of it into the back seats or the street. You 
would be equally indignant if you should seea 
stout fellow thrust himself up to a table where 
some hungry children were being fed, and reach 
his arm over their heads and take their bread 
from them. 





Mer ; | 
But you are not the least indignant if, when a 


man has stoutness of thought and swiftness of ca- 
pacity, and, instead of being long-armed only, 
has the much greater gift of being long-headed, — 
you think it perfectly just that he should use his 
intellect to take the bread out of the mouths of 
all the other men in the town who are in the same 
trade with him; or use his breadth and sweep of 
sight to gather some branch of the commerce 
of the country into one great cobweb, of which 
he is himself the central spider, making every 
thread vibrate wih the points of his claws, and 
avenue with the facets of 
his eyes. You see no injustice in this. 

But there is injustice; and, let us trust, one of 
which honorable men will, at no very distant pe- 
riod, disdain to be guilty. In some degree, how- 
ever, it is indeed not unjust; in some degree it is 
necessary and intended. It is assuredly just that 
idleness should be surpassed by energy; that the 
widest influence should be possessed by those 
who are best able to wield it; and that a wise 
man, at the end of his career, should be better off 
than a fool. But for that reason, is the fool to be 
wretched, utterly crushed down, and left in all the 
suffering which his conduct and capacity naturally 
inflict? Not so. 

What do you suppose fools were made for ?— 
that you might tread upon them, and starve 
them, and get the better of them in every possible 
way? By no means. They were made that wise 
people might guide them and uplift them. 

It is nothing to give a pension and a cottage to 
the widow who has lost her son; it is nothing to 
give food and medicine to the workman who has 


Why is one man richer than another? | 


sagacious than others? | 
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COMMERCIAL 
INVEST MENTS 


Notuine Specvurartive, but 
SECURE straight-out business invest- 
Permanent | ments in industrial concerns, 
#2 and ##@ | that should realize at least 
Profitable 


Oo per annum 


If interested, communicate with me. 
CASSIUS M. PAINE, 
60 New InsurRANCE BLpG., MILWAUKEE, W1s. 


4TESTIMONIAL @ 


“I have been acquainted with Cassius M. Paine 
for a number of years and know him to be an 
honorable and upright man. I have confidence 
in his personal integrity and business ability, 
and do not hesitate to recommend to him per- 
sons who want to do business with a courteous, 
straightforward and reliable gentleman.” 
A. J. EARLING CHicaco 

PRESIDENT C., M. & ST. P. RAMWAY 
E. P. Ripcey 

PRESIDENT A., T. & S. F. RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Henry C. HAARSTICK St. Louis 
PRESIDENT GT. L. & M. V. TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

Henry L. Littre MINNEAPOLIS 

MANAGING DIRECTOR PULLSBURY MULLS 
Crances E. Corrin 

PRESIDENT CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
JOHN OmwaKe CINCINNAT> 

TREASURER UNITED STATES PLAYING CAGD COMPANY 

Patrick CuoAHy MuwaAUuKEe 

PRESIDENT CUDAHY BROTHERS COMPANY 


We. W. A.tis 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


MiLwauKEee 
PRESIDENT E. PF. ALL 1S COMPANY 
ALFRED JAMES MILWAUKEE 
PRESIDENT NORTHWESTERN HAT’. (NS. COMPANY 

















| The “UNIVERSITY” is the name of this, one of our 
| latest Easy Chairs. It is a brain worker’s chair. ‘The back 
| is adjustable. The arms lift up and turn over, forming 
| Shelves for writing, holding beshe, etc. 
We make five other lines of Reclining Chairs, the Re- 
ent, Columbine, Siesta, Manhattan and Oriental. 
hese are illustrated and described in our Catalogue C. 
Rolling Chairs. We make over fifty styles, and can fur- 
nish a suitable chair for any case. Catalogue B. 
it’s Economic System of Devices for Brain 
Workers is also something worth knowing about. It em- 
braces Sa ’s Unrivalled Rotary Book Cases, Sar- 
gent’s various styles of Reading Stands, Dictionary, Atlas 
and Folio Holders, Adjustable Reading Desks, attachable 
to chairs, etc. Catalogue D. In writing, particularize. All 


catalogues free. GEO. F. SARGENT CO., 
| 289AG Fourth Ave., next 23d St., New York. 














TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Our Graduates 
are Making Money. 


and before taking up this study with us they had no exper- 
perience or training in advertisement writing. Their entire 





in a was gained through our corres- 

ndence instruction. Ours is the first and only Advertising 

hool in the world and we have proven results. This great- 

est, most [a genes business of the twentieth century 

itively and successfully TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
‘actical and private instruction. 


Ad-Writers make from $100 a month to $100 a week. Bi 
demand—good future for the ambitious. Send for YREE 
prosp Highest end 
064.50 is what a graduate student of ours in 

Cambridge, Vt., earned the very first week. 

A student in Pittsburg is now earning $25 per week. 

A student in Galveston is now earning $30 ner week. 

A student in Danville, lll.,is now earning $35 a week. 

A student in Kankakee is now earning $25 a week and 
many others too numerous to mention here, and you can 
do the same. 


PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTISING SCHOOL, 
507 Medinah Temple, Ohicage, LI. 
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broken his arm, or the decrepit woman wasting 
n sickness. But it is something to use your time 
nd strength in war with the waywardness and 
oughtlessness of mankind; to keep the erring 
rkman in your service till you have made him 
unerring one, and to direct your fellow-mer- 
int to the opportunity which his dullness would 
have lost. 

For you, who have wealth in your hands, are 
n reality the pilots of the power and effort of the 

tate. It is entrusted to you as an authority to be 
ised for good or evil, just as completely as kingly 
ithority was ever given to a prince, or military 
ymmmand to a captain. And, according to the 
juantity of it you have in your hands, you are 
irbiters of the will and work of the nation; and 
the whole issue, whether the work of the state 
hall suffice for the state or not, depends upon you. 
You may even stretch out your scepter over the 
heads of the laborers, and say to them, as they 
stoop to its swaying: ‘‘Subdue this obstacle that 
has baffled our fathers; put away this plague that 
consumes our children; water these dry places; 
plow these desert ones; carry this food to those 
who are in hunger; carry this light to those who 
are in darkness; carry this life to those who are 
in death.”’ 

I trust that, in a little while, there will be few 
of our rich men who, through carelessness or cov- 
etousness, will forfeit the glorious office which is 
intended for their hands. Wealth well used is as 
the net of the sacred Fisher, who gathers souls of 
men out of the deep. A time will come,—I do 
not think it is far from us,—when this golden net 
of the world’s wealth will be spread abroad as the 
flaming meshes of the morning cloud over the 
sky; bearing with them the joy of light and the 
dew of the morning, as well as the summons to 
honorable and peaceful toil. 

e 
Tact and Tolerance Are Indispensable 
[Concluded from page 334) 

bring about and accentuate the anti-foreign feel- 
ing. Asa matter of fact, missionaries are more 
unpopular in the Orient than any other class of 
foreigners. There are several reasons for this, 
and for the fact that they make so few converts. 
For one thing, their teachings are diametrically 
opposed to the religious beliefs which have been 
handed down from father to son from time imme- 
morial, and which are regarded as the most pre- 
cious possession of the natives. The fact that so 
many and such various creeds are held by the 
different missionaries also militates against their 
usefulness. The missionary, moreover, has ap- 
peared to the natives to be the forerunner of the 
commercial traveler, who in turn is followed by 
the warship, and this by demands for territory or 
concessions. To the Oriental mind, the mission- 
ary is, therefore, the root of the whole trouble, 
and his presence is not cordially welcomed. 

Americans are apt to regard the Chinese as 
lacking in progressive spirit and inventive genius. 
While this is true to some extent, a visit to China 
makes one realize that western nations are indebted 
to the Celestial Empire for many important inven- 
tions and discoveries which we are prone to regard 
as part of our own civilization. It is to them we 
owe the mariner's compass, invented by them 
over fifteen hundred years ago. The building of 
ships with water-tight compartments was also first 
introduced by the Chinese, and to them we are 
indebted for the discovery of gunpowder. 

Prior to the establishment of any banking sys- 
tem in Europe, and while America was still in a 
state of savagery, China boasted of the same ex- 
cellent banking system it has in operation to-day. 

As evidence of the superior engineering ability 
and untiring energy of the people of earlier times 
remain many canals and bridges, and, most re- 
markable of all, the Great Wall of China, a bar- 
rier more than three thousand miles long, built to 
prevent the raids of the Tartars. 

Chinese literature is so extensive that a cata- 
logue of the books in the four imperial libraries of 
the present dynasty classifies and briefly describes 
no less than ninety-three thousand books, and 
itself fills two hundred volumes! Although some 
western writers have described the collection as a 
whole as a vast library of oriental conceit and a 
dreary wilderness of words, the Abbé Rémusat, a 
genuine student of the Chinese language, wrote 
enthusiastically regarding their charm, saying he 
found in them ‘‘eloquence and poetry, enriched 
by the beauty of a picturesque language preserv- 
ing to imagination all its colors.'’ The descrip- 
tion is a vcry accurate one, too. 
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ARE NOT CANNED SOUPS. 

They are not “concentrated soups,” “soup powders” 
or “soup stock” and are the only soups so closely 
resembling soup made bya skilled cook from the 
best fresh materials, that an epicure can find no 
difference. They are scientifically prepared from 
only choice meats and vegetables condensed and 
PUT UP IN PAPER CARTONS, each making one 
quart of heavy or two quarts of light soup, highly 
nutritious, readily digestible and of uniform quality. 


Neo trouble to prepare. - Keep perfectly in any climate. A package may be 
" Retail price l0c per package, but if your grocer 
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Scientific Physical Culture 


Successfully Taught by Mail. 


No apparatus whatever is required, and only ten minutes’ time in 
your own room just before retiring. The very latest, up-to-date, 
scientific method of concentrated exercise, which results in perfect 


| physical development in an incredibly short time. 


A Positive Cure for Breen » Dreperste. Indigestion, 
Insomnia, Shortness of Brea xhaustion, Etc. 


Mr. Frederick W. Stone, anaes 7 Aitietics of the Stone School 
Physical Culture, has been director of Athletics of 
Columbia College, the Manhattan Athletic Association, the Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Association, and is at present acting in that capacity 
with the Chic cago Athletic Association. 
Every pupil is given individual instruction according to his 
| condition. Does not overtax the heart. Both sexes and all 
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The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture, 
Suite 1649 Masonic Temple, GHIGAGO, ILL. 
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How I Became an Athlete 
F. S. CLIFFORD 

HE delicate physical condition in which 

found myself when fifteen years of a; 

caused me almost constant visits to a phys 
cian. While waiting in the doctor's office f 
consultation, my attention was often attracted to 
picture which illustrated a battle scene betwex 
warriors of the olden time, before the invention « 
armor. The figures showed the mighty men « 
old, who, by mere strength in wielding sword an: 
spear, gained victories. 

Studying their physical development, a heart 
felt longing that I might be as muscular as the 
took possession of me. I determined that I wou! 
be; and, thinking more and more about the mat 
ter, | made plans to carry out my resolution. 
laid out a system of dieting, abstaining fro: 
everything which in any way might unfavorab! 
affect physical growth, and immediately enrolled 
myself as a member of a gymnasium. 

First of all, pulley-weights became the object: 
of my attention. By faithful work in the evenin, 
with these, and then taking a cold water sponge 
bath to the waist, finishing with a vigorous rub 
bing with a bath towel till the flesh was all aglow 
I soon noticed a growth of the muscles and an 
improvement in health. 

Next in order came Indian club swinging, at 
which I became quite expert; the hand-over-hand 
ladder climbing, and swinging evolutions upon 
the flying rings, until I realized that I was gain- 
ing command over my body, and that there wa: 
about it a suppleness which it had never befor 
possessed, As an incentive to continued exertion, 
1 kept in mind the picture of the battling men of 
old, and I said to myself that what others could 
accomplish I could do, 

To bring my body into the most symmetrical! 
proportions, I adopted every exercise which was 
practiced in the ‘‘gym.’’ I took great pleasure in 
the exercises on the parallel bars, which I found 
to be the very best apparatus for large and mus- 
cular development of the chest, and most of all 
upon the horizontal bar, the trapeze, and the 
many and varied tricks in tumbling and pyramid 
building. 

With a boy of my own age, a few pounds 
lighter than myself, I went through a great variety 
of evolutions upon the tumbling mat, such as 
somersaults, handsprings, balancing in every con- 
ceivable manner, until we became well trained 
and had developed our bodies into splendid con- 
dition as to strength, health and fine form. 

In less than two years, a really marvelous 
change had taken place in my entire build. | 
had increased in height, breadth of shoulders, 
erectness of form, and had every muscle of my 
body under complete control. Such was my gen- 
eral and almost perfect physical development, 
that, when the trustees of the artists’ life school 
came to the ‘‘gym,’’ in search of a well shaped, 
and finely developed athlete as a life model for 
the school, I was selected. For many years, the 
most celebrated artists and sculptors of Boston 
made drawings and sketches from my form. 

By complete abstinence from the use of tobacco 
and liquors of all kinds, with regular and constant 
light exercising, I have retained this fine physical 
condition to a good age, and have always consid- 
ered that the athletic training through which I put 
myself in early years had much to do with the ex- 
cellent health which has been mine. Since that 
time when | formed the resolution before the pic- 
ture in the doctor's office, 1 have never had occa- 
sion to consult a physician. 

The energy resulting from the physical training, 
also, aroused in me a desire to be something, and 
to accomplish something. My earnings as a life- 
model gave me my first capital to start a success- 
ful mercantile business, which I have carried on 
for many years. 

* 
‘‘NOT MADE BY A TRUST” 

His wife.—Now, don't forgit, while ye're in the city, to 
gitsome of them ‘lectric light plants we heern so much 
about. We kin jis as well raise ‘em ourselves, and save 
kerosene.—Exchange. 

s 
BRAIN FOOD 

Rev. Nextwun.—I am surprised at the intellectual ac- 

tivity of your people. 


King Canuall.—Yes; you see our last few cargoes of 
missionaries were shipped to us from Boston.—Exchange. 
. 


THE LAD AND THE PROBLEM 
“Pa, as a true American,do you believe in expansion ? 2? 
“Certainly, my son. Why do you ask?" 
“Well, then, pa, if you do, you might give me another 
piece of that pie.''—Brooklyn ‘'Life.”’ 
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TO KEEP COOL 
Use the EXCELSIOR SHOWER BATH HOSE 


Produces the best shower bath. Requires less water 
and less time than plun bath does, and is more invig- 
orating. Just what Cyclists need. Can be re QQ 
wetting the head justable to ong part of 
Made of best rubber eine. with cell 
nickel hook. Is refreshing and eatozetie, on out just 
vos meee need to to keee cool daring the hot weath 

for use. 81.00, prepaid to an address. 
This Se oer ed only ty limited time. Send for it now. 
SINMONS-BIGKLOW NPG. €0., 31 5S. Canal Street, Chicago. 


Cost to Build 6298 
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Rudoiph Wurlitzer Ce. 
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Lightning Strikes 
sicrzsr Electric Scart Pin 


Wear our 

The novelty of the age. Mounted with cu 
Stones, emeralds, rubies and diamonds Pin 
alone worth the money. Worn with or without 
lamp. Dry battery carried in vest pocket. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of price, @9.@0, Also 
electric bicycle , carriage and table lamps. 


ACME ELECTRIC CO., 1659 Broadway, N. Y. 
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with cards. Amusing. Remunerative. 
fully mastered in a few hours’ study. 

anybody. Sent complete, delivery charges prepaid, 
or $1, 

publie ation. 
D. G. Archibald, 35 Brunswick &t., 
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Write to-day tor free sample lesson. 
Newark, N. J. 
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cate fingers 


Free pamphiet 


Main Office, 5 Bwetuay 


New 


Responds to the effortless 
touch of the most deli-«- 








work. 


ON THE 


Typewriter instead of on 
stenographer, 


Rest the Burden 


of your correspondence 


YY New Century » 


your 


and you will get 


more work, cleaner work, better 
It has no equal for speed, 
lightness of touch and durability. 
Information on request. 


American Waritinc Macuine Co, 
302 BROADWAY NEW YORK 























BOYS CAN EARN 


$1,000.00 


Send ten cents to-day for three months’ 
trial subseription to the 


AMERICAN BOY 


The best boys’ paper. Pure, Inspiring. De- 
partments: Stories, Successful Boys, Busi- 
ness Talks, ge 4 Books, Home. 





Travel, Pussies and others. 32 pages, beaut:- 
bar illustrated. 

$1000 in Cash Prizes and 8 choice from 
300 elegant given for | 
$1.00 a year. Trial 3 months sub. for Ie. 


SPRAGUE PUB. CO. 














$31.50 


NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


ROM Chicago on Aug. J, 7 and 21; good 
returning until Oct. 33. 
rates on same dates to Colorado Springs, 

Pueblo, Glenwood Springs, Ogden, Salt Lake 
City, Hot Springs and Deadwood, S. D. Quick- 
est time; best service. Apply to any ticket 
agent Chicago & North-Western Ry., or address 
W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill, 


Round Trip to 





GHIGAGO & 


Denver 


Also very low 














184 Majestic Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. | | 

















SEE AND 
TRY YOUR 
BEFORE BUYING 


PEN 


FOUNTAIN PENS if. ioc 


$1.25, which they will refunt if a week's trial. 





Ageats 


correspondents and stenogra| 
Py heat be sent for examination. itt eT entne case 


Wanted. 


&. Ww. Wil 


went, 


we $1.50. For 25c. ex 
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Stamps or Coin, 
brin ‘ou by return 
mally AM of the 


m death,—fit the foot,- 
ade of tough steel,—won't 


~ 
oast. Hold on lik 
when you want to. 


reload it instantly 
t break. 





WE HAVE A GOOD OFFER FOR A FEW AGENTS. 


NELSON MPG. CO., Dept. C, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





“" The Black and Tan 











































22, Successor to the 
” Shoe Polisher “sii. 
A con Men, Women, and Children 
_» money. It ‘reaches all parts of the shoe, and 
meee Produces a beautiful polish with- 
le out soiling the hands. No small, 
catch-penny affair, but of real 
wr $1.00; black and 
_ a, $1.25 ; or with our 
‘ UNIQUE 
| Coat —_ one Hanger 
+ (oxidized 
! Hanger, 3% 765. Ps se wanting 
J ow-pri ed polisher, we send the 
a full-size, practical machine, for 
ents; with beig, cents. Al ll goods 
Ask 
ealers for them. Circulars free. Don't cut 
this out, but mention name of this magazine. 
Black and Tan Polisher Co. 
(INCORPORATED) 
Ohio. 


A ie saves work; it saves time; and it saves 
merit. Complete for black or 
3 or with nickel 
in U. S., Canada, British Columbia, etc. 
B&T Build ‘ng, 
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NO MORE..... 


Stolen Wheels 


The Bicycle thief’s occupation is 

gone when the Dewey Automatic Cycle 

Leck is on every wheel. The only 

practical Lock on the market; always on the wheel; 

does its work effectively; fits all wheels: locks on 

the nipple, causing no strain on the spoke; a per- 

fect Lock in the right place. Sample Lock sent by 
mail on receipt of postal order for 58 ceats. 


BREEN & ODELL, 
347 Ellicott Square, - - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


LAK 








A Wonderful Incandescent 


Makes its own gas, perfectly safe, com- 
plete. portable, easy to handle. A 100 can- 
dle power light at a cost of 


Six Cents per Week. 
Our Incandescent Gasoline Lamps give the 
most brilliant and satisfactory light ata 
fraction of the cost of any other system of 
artificial lighting. The lamps produce a 
wonderful, steady, white light that can only 
be compared with sunshine. Our guarantee: 
Your money back if not satisfactory. 


Our lamps can be used anywhere. 
Price #2.00 up, Catalogue on appli- 


cation. Agents and salesmen wanted. 


THE U. S. GAS LAMP COMPANY 
170 Deesborn Street, Chieage, Ill. 











1840—1894. 


The Best of all Remedies for Children while Cutting 
their Teeth. 


AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Hl As been used for over Fift 


=P Years by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
r ¢ 


REN WHILE TEETHING with ect: success. 
I SOOTHE s the child, softens the gums, ALLA SLL PAIN, 
CUR E S WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy Yor. DIARRHG: A. 
Sold by druggists in n every art of the world. Be sure and for 
MES. WINSLOW'S SOUTHING SYRUP, and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 





No moncy in ady ‘ance asked from readers of 


ma" HAIR SWITCHES 


Finest ony of Human Hair about One- 
Third Ordinary Prices. 







2 oz. 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, . $2.25 
2 oz. 22 in hes, 1.285 | 3% oz. 26 inches, 3.25 
2% oz. 22 inches, 1.40 | 4 oz. 28 inches, . 





Remit five cents for postage. 

All switches are short stem. Send sample lock of hair 
cut near the roots. We can_match perfectly any hair. 
All orders filled promptly. Money refur if unsatis- 
factory. Illustrated Cata ogue of Swite! wee igs, Curls, 
Bangs, Pompadours, Waves, etc., free. switeb- 
es by mail on — to those who snentien this paper, 
to be paid for when received, if satisfactory. Otherwise 
to be returned to us by mail. In us to this 
effect. You run norisk. We take all the This offer 
may not be made again. ROBERTS SPECIALTY CO., 
814 Dearborn St. (Boyce Building), Chicago. 


AGENTS=New Invention 


PRACTICAL GASOLENE MANTLE LAMP; anaes lighted 
(from wax taper); attractive appearance ; le, — 


7; sell consumers —-. $3, Sa et ee | agencies eu 
| It catalogue free. Tiliwose: 


. 
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A Monthly Nome Magazine of Inspiration, Progress and Self-Melp 
ORISON SWETT MARDEN, Epitor 


{i 





In the United States, Canada and Mexico: 
$1.00 per Annum ; l0c. per Copy. 


made in cash, remittances are at senders’ risk. 


A Receipt is sent fo the remitter in all cases. 


Subscriptions commence with the current issue. 





McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY, Publishers 
UNIVERSITY BUILDING, WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. E., 
NEW YORK CITY 





TERMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Remittances may be made by Post-office or Express Money Order (preferred); or, by personal check on local Banks. 


If not obtained within a reasonable time, inquiry should be made. 
date of expiration which appears on the address label in the month following receipt of subscription is the receipt fo the subscribe, 


Change of Address should, in all cases, be accompanied by the old address as well as the new. 


Back numbers can rarely be furnished. 


WESTERN Office: Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, 





In all other countries of the Postal Union: | 
$1.50 per Annum, - - - - postage prepaid. 
|| 

| 
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SUCCESS CLUBS 
| T= is a surprising amount of ‘latent 
energy,’’ of unquarried success material in 
| every town, village and hamlet of America. 
Scattered all over this broad land are a million 
young people hungry for an education, thirsting 
for a chance to do something and be somebody in 
the world, and longing to have the doors of their 
narrow lives opened a little wider. Thousands, 
perhaps even hundreds of thousands, are “‘side- 
tracked,’’—they have not been strong enough to 
cope with the heavy odds against them,—they 
have been distanced in the race, and they feel 
that they have lost their chance. Then there are 
the dull boys who have been told about their 
dullness so often that they have lost confidence in 
their ability to succeed in the world ; and there 
are thousands of others, both boys and girls, who 
think that the great opportunities are in large 
cities, and that they cannot succeed where they 
are. 

A little dynamite does wondrous things in the 
world when rightly used. A word, or a thought, 
has ofttimes been the tiny fuse which, exploded 
in a dormant mind, has set in motion forces which 
have moved the world with the power of an earth- 
quake. 

Few men and women, boys or girls, have lived 
up to their greatest possibilities without being 
first thoroughly stirred up in some way. 


Pays To STIR THEM UP 


Morally, educationally, socially, politically and 
financially, it pays a thousand-fold for all the 
necessary thought and labor. There is dynamite 
enough in every boy and girl in America to aston- 
ish even the most skeptical, if the fuse be only 
applied in the right place. Especially necessary 
is it for the mother, the father, and the teacher, to 
search diligently for this right place, and to ex- 
haust every means to find it. The lives in their 
charge may, otherwise, be always aimless and un- 
profitable, simply because their longings for better 
things are vague and their yearnings unsatisfied. 

These thoughts have been emphasized and 
their lessons driven home to us with trip-ham- 
mer force by thousands of letters of earnest in- 
quiry, and appeals for advice in regard to such 
matters as, How to get a start in a certain career 
What means to use in developing special talents ; 
How to educate oneself along certain lines, and 
scores of other questions in regard to the ways 
and means of getting on in the world. We have 


done all we could by personal letters to satis/ 

these inquiries, but adequate attention has bee: 

impossible. This work, in order to be proper) 

done, must be localized, and help given by th: 

acquainted with all the conditions of each case 
THE First Success CLus 

About six months ago the first Success Clu 
was organized at Harpersville, New York, a little 
village in the southern part of the state. 

The object of this club was to associate the 
ambitious and enterprising young people of the 
community into a league that would mutually in. 
spire and encourage them in their struggle for 
achievement and success. 

Other clubs have since been organized, and 
with the experience so far gained, the proprietors 
of Success have determined to lend such help, 
in the formation of similar clubs in different parts 
of the country, as may be locally desired. 

Pamphlets have been prepared describing the 
scope and function of Success Clubs, with sug- 
gestions as to the lectures and topics for discus. 
sion, and a standard form of constitution an 
by-laws has been printed, and will be mailed « 
any address upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

Commencing with our next issue, SUCCESS wil 
have a department especially devoted to Success 
Club news, suggestions and helps. This depart. 
ment will be under the direction of Herber 
Hungerford, the organizer of the first club. 

The object of associating the ambitious ané 
enterprising people of various communities int 
a league that will stimulate, inspire and bring ou: 
their success possibilities should appeal to almost 
everybody, especially teachers and students. 

We invite correspondence from everyone wh 
may have a thought or suggestion in regard to the 
matter. 

Address, 


se 


The Success Club Bureau, 
University Building, 
Washington Square, 
New York. 





SUCCESS offers the following prizes for the 
best reasons, given in one hundred words or 
fewer, why William McKinley or William J. 
Bryan should be elected President of the 
United States :— 

ist—Ten Dollars. 2d—Five Dollars. 

A few of the best replies will be published 

if space permits. | 














Practical Education 


HE twentieth century will demand a more 
practical education than is required of 
young people to-day. It will have little 

room for the man of theories or the mere book- 
worm. He who would win its laurels must be ex- 
tremely sensible and practical. 

Young men, you are standing on the threshold 
of a marvelous century. Opportunities which the 
world has never seen before confront you. What 
will you do with them? No generation which has 
preceded you has had anything like the chance 
that awaits you. 


The cumulative results of science have gathere 
into such mighty momentum that even the last 
half of the present century has accomplished 
more in real human progress than all the cen- 
turies which preceded it. With this mighty mo- 
mentum—a momentum which no power can sta) 
—we cross the century line in our race for a goa 
so promising, so resplendent with possibilities, 
to stagger the imagination. 

What seems to us now so wonderful as to be a! 
most miraculous will, even in ten years, be ver) 
commonplace, and will be superseded by inven- 
tions, appliances, and modes of life vastly superior ( 
anything the world has ever dreamed of in the past 
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Improved GRAM-O-PHONE 


Our Latest Improved 1900 Model is | 
substituted for the Gram-o-phone, 
= is abandoned, including its 


The ‘rights of the ZON-0-PHONE 
are exclusive under the joint pro- 
tection w= “bepatentsof .... 


NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CORPORATION 
UNIVERSAL TALKING MACHINE CO. 
AMERIVAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


which companies have made an ment be- 
tween themselves for oo jon and com- 
mercial oe © rsons sellin ~wd 
style of disc machines pe than the Zon 
phone will be prosecuted. 


Nations! Gram-o- ratien 











Cerpor 
Broadway, cor. 18th St., New York City 






























THE LITTLE BIG QUN 
Shoots a ball small enough for a squirrel, big enough for a bear. 


We have ten thousand Mauser rifles and carbines, with 5,000,000 cartridges 









uptured by our soldiers 

in Cuba durit ng the Sj anish War), which were purchased from the U.S. Government. Before ex- 

porte, we offer a quantity of these guns at @2@.@@ each, securely packed for shipment, with a limited 

upply of cartridges free ; additic mal cartridges, », Spo per hundred. We have some of these rifles made over into 

sporting m xlels (like picture), refinished like new, for $12.85 each, Both the military or sporting model in either the 
iillimeter (28 cal. 


, or the 7.65 millimeter (31 cal.); length of barrel, 28 inches; weight, irom seven to eight pounds, 
fiundrode of customers testify to the superior sh« ooting qualities of the Mauser. One man to whom we have sold a 
half dozen Mauser rifles, says he can take any one of his guns and shoot a ball in a five inch ring at a distance of one 
hundred and twenty-five yards without mi ssing all day. Another testifies to its great penetration by saying he shot 
a ball through a white pt tree three feet in diameter at a distance of one hundred yarils. Hunc {reds of people reply 
thus: “I am delighted with the rifle. It is the best I have ever handled. For shooting qualities, it has no superior. 
Frank Gerrhard, of Indiana, Pa., writes he killed a crow with one at a distance of 500 vards with plain open sights, 
More favorable comment has | een made by the Press regarding the Mauser rifle during the last five years than all 
other rifles combined, and now that ves Aave an opportunity to secure one of these renowned rifles (which is also a 
souvenir « f the Spanish War) at a nominal price, you should not miss it. On receipt of only §2.50 with order, to insure 
shipping expenses, we will ship the Mauser rifle, the balance C.O0.D. Export orders not sent C. O. D. 


Address KIRTLAND BROS. 4 ©0., Dept. 8, 206 Broadway, New York. 














Cook’s 
FLAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING. 


‘The convenience of this article is evi- 
dent, its nutritive value can only be 
tealized h 

“GOOD FOR BABY, TOO." 


Tourist Rates 


MOUNTAINS, 
LAKES, 
SEASHORE, 


Big Four. 


Magnificent through train service 
maintained in connection with the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 
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East, North, West. 


W. J. LYNCH, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
W. P. DEPPE, Asst. G. pe and T. A, 
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“ Cincinnati. 
real | 
LARGE PACKAGE 15 CENTS. Re “ 
More than beef. sy Im. 
Healthiest = eta ss € P) Bet Mi ELED stem 
Follow directions, es NA TIONAL | SPECIAL 
be movement. ’ or gents’ size. 
Cook's Flaked Rice Co., [iz Annenree oe vias, x 
1 Union Square, Rew York Cir. | 177) | grayed hi forage beter watch 
SS 


seen to be 

mae ial Mier for i ext 0 days Rend your 
full name and ad we will send 

watch C. O. D., with privilege to 
examine. If found satisfactory, pay 
agent @5.85 and express ¢ — 
guarantee and beautiful chain and 
charm sent free with every watch. 
Write at once,as this may not appear again, 
NATIONAL BPG. & IMPORTING CO., 
Dearborn Street, B 367, Chicago, IMinois. 
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Arizona 


Most wonderful scene 
in the world, now 
quickly and com- 
fortably reached by 
rail instead of by a 
long stage ride 
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An inexpensive side 
excursion to a Cali- 
fornia trip on the 


SantaFeRoute 


For particulars apply to Gencral Pas- 
senger Office The Atchison, Topcka @ 
Santa Fe Railway Company, Chicago. 
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to reduce corpulency. The use of these belts red: 
can be used 


SERIES.”’ 


The New 





after any operations. Our goods 





York Central's books of 


The Improved Elastic Truss is the On 
absolute comfort night and day, 
strain, and will effect a mt 
reduces your size e leaves no room for surpius fat to accumulate. They 

are not sold ts or druggists. 
Improved Elastic Truss Co., 768 Broadway. x * t. 


y Truss in me rye Le that is wore with 
and AF oe the h 


ardest ir severest 
and speedy cure. Comfortable Belts made 


Send for free pam lets to the 
ieMablisked v8 = 








CASHMERE : BOUQUET SOAP 
Use Gold Dust Washing Powder 


CEES, RSE See Cn ee 


travel. 

These small books are filled with in- 
formation regarding the resorts of Amer- 
ica, best routes, time required for journey 
and cost thereof. 








kives Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 40 pages, 4x 8, 

Eve synopsis of contents of each of A. pe 
8; this Catalogue sent free to ort oe 

celpt of a raniels a, General 


& postage stamp by Geor 
assenger Agent, (irand Centon! tation. New 


17 9 _ Write for particulars of he greatest educational ' 
MEMORY! work ofthe age! NATROW AL ST.PA Mise. 
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CRESCENT BICYCLES 


Chainless, $50, $60. Chain, $25, $26, $30, $35. 
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SUCCESS 


CURTICE BROTHERS 


gi UE ee 
\Key TCHU 


cael CHU!) 


~ AE ©=STER.N-Y 


Adds materially to the relish of any 
meal of which it forms fe Pere 
ee for boc er descript of our “ Blue 
1 = So ui and our ful in Coused 
Ke Ve ables and Table Delicacies. 


CURTICE BROTHERS ly ‘NEW YORK: 








SOLD 


ONLY 
IN 


BOTTLES 





